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Sir: 

Pursuant to the Appellant's earlier filed Notice of Appeal on October 23, 2006, Appellant 
hereby appeals to the Board of Patent Appeals and Interferences from the final rejection mailed 
June 22, 2006. Appellant submits this Appeal Brief along with the filing fee of $500.00 set forth 
in 37 C.F.R. §41 .20(b)(2). 

Also enclosed is a Claims Appendix in compliance with 37 C.F.R. § 41.37(c)(1)(viii) and 
an Evidence Appendix in compliance with 37 C.F.R. § 41 .37(c)(1)(ix) includes references of 
record and discussed in the Appeal Brief below. A Related Proceedings Appendix in 
compliance with 37 C.F.R. § 41 ,37(c)(1)(x) is enclosed and indicated as being NONE. 

L Real Party in Interest 

Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41 ,37(c)(1 )(i), due to the assignment executed on July 27, 2001 

by the inventors Hyun-kwon CHUNG and Jung-kwon HEO and recorded in the United States 
Patent and Trademark Office at Reel 012262, Frame 0320, the real party in interest is as 
follows: 
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Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd. 
416, Maetan-dong, Paldal-gu, 
Suwon-city, Kyungki-do 
Republic of Korea 

II. Related Appeals and Interferences 

Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41 .37(c)(1)(H), although the real party in interest has other 

appeals and interferences, there is only one other pending appeal and interference believed to 
directly affect or be directly affected by, or have any bearing upon the decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals and Interferences in this appeal. The related appeal is for U.S. patent 
application no. 10/995,295. No decision on this appeal has been made at this time. 

III. Status of Claims 

Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41 .37(c)(1)(iii), claims 45 through 51 , 53 through 60, and 62 

through 71 are pending in this application at the filing of this Appeal Brief. Claims 45 through 51 , 
53 through 60, and 62 through 71 stand finally rejected. Claims 45, 51, and 59 are independent 
claims, and claims 46 through 50, 53 through 58, 60, and 62 through 71 are dependent claims. 

In view of the final Office Action mailed June 22, 2006 as supplemented in the Advisory 
Action of October 1 7, 2006, claims 45 through 51 , 53 through 60, and 62 through 71 stand finally 
rejected. This Appeal Brief is an appeal of the finally rejected claims 45 through 51, 53 through 
60, and 62 through 71. 

IV. Status of Amendments 

Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41.37(c)(1)(iv), no amendments have been filed since the final 

Office Action of June 22, 2006. Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41 .37(c)(viii), a copy of the claims 
involved in the appeal is included in their present condition is included in the Claims Appendix. 

V. Summary of the Claimed Subject Matter 

Pursuant to 37 C.F.R. §41 .37(c)(v) and without admitting to the applicability of 35 U.S.C. 

§112, paragraph 6 for any claim element in these claims, non-limiting examples from the 
specification have been incorporated to explain aspects of the invention in the independent 
claims. 
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According to an aspect of the invention of claim 45, a reproduction apparatus for 
reproducing contents according to independent claim 45 includes an identifier provider for 
providing an identifier of the contents (Paragraphs 0021, 0022 and FIGs. 1 and 4 describe a 
reacording apparatus 10 that reads an identifier, such as an International Standard Recording 
Code (ISRC), from an optical disc 1 in operation 401); a network connector (Paragraph 0022 
and FIG. 1 describe a network connector 13); and a controller for storing the contents identifier 
provided by the identifier provider as a Cookie file (Paragraphs 0026 and 0030 and FIGs. 1 and 
4 describe the an identification generator 1 1 which transmits the identifier to a controller 12, and 
a browser 14 stores the transmitted identifier in a Cookie file in operation 402), transmitting the 
stored contents identifier through the network connector to a server system, which provides 
additional information related to the contents through the network connector (Paragraphs 0030, 
0031 and FIG. 4 describe that the browser 14 is called and connects to the server system 100 
through a network connector 13 in operation 405, and once connected, the browser 14 retrieves 
the stored Cookie file from a memory, and provides the Cookie file including the identifier to the 
server 102 in operation 406), and receiving through the network connector the additional 
information provided from the server system after the stored contents identifier was transmitted 
(Paragraphs 0024-0026, 0031 and FIG. 4 describe that the browser 14, receives through the 
network connector 13, the additional information from the server 102 in operation 407, the 
additional information being determined by the server 100 to be associated with the contents 
according to the identifier in the transmitted Cookie file). 

According to an aspect of the invention of claim 51 , a server system providing additional 
information items includes an additional information database which stores additional 
information items related to a plurality of contents (Paragraphs 0004, 0026 to 0028 and FIGs. 1 
and 2 describe an additional information database 101 including information related to the 
contents using an ISRC); and a server for receiving a file including an identifier of predetermined 
contents from a reproduction apparatus for reproducing the contents (Paragraphs 0030, 0031 , 
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0033 and FIGs. 1 , 4 and 5 describe that the server 1 02 connects to the browser 14 through a 
network connector 13 of a reading apparatus 10 and in operation 502, the server 102 requests 
the identifier from the browser 14 and receives the Cookie file with the identifier), the file being 
prepared by and stored by a browser on the reproduction apparatus prior to transmission to the 
server (paragraph 0026, 0030, 0031 and FIGs. 1,4, and 5 describe that the identifier is stored 
by the browser 14 in a Cookie file in operation 402, and the Cookie file is transmitted in 
operation 406), retrieving one of the additional information items related to the contents identifier 
from the additional information data base according to the received file (Paragraph 0033 and 
FIGs. 1 , 4 and 5 describe that the server 102 extracts the additional information from an 
additional information database 101 according to the identifier in the received the Cookie file in 
operation 503), and transmitting the retrieved one additional information item to the reproduction 
apparatus (Paragraph 0033 and FIGs. 1 , 4 and 5 describe that the server 102 transmits the 
additional information to the browser 14 in operation 504), where the contents identifier is 
recorded in at least one recording medium on which the contents are recorded (Paragraph 0022 
and FIGs. 1 and 4 describe that the identifier is read from an optical disc 1 in operation 401). 

According to an aspect of the invention of claim 59, an information storage medium for 
use with a recording and/or reproducing apparatus and having a Cookie program which 
implements a method of generating a Cookie file used by the apparatus, the method comprising: 
detecting an identifier of predetermined contents (Paragraphs 0004, 0021 , 0022, 0029, 0030 
and FIGs. 1 and 4 describe a reproducing apparatus 10 that reads and detects an identifier, 
such as an International Standard Recording Code (ISRC), from an optical disc 1 in operation 
401, the contents being audio contents or video contents, and the additional information can be 
words of songs, personal information items of singers, recent activities, and/or other like songs); 
preparing and storing the detected contents identifier in the Cookie file for use in a subsequent 
transmission by the apparatus to a server system providing additional information related to the 
predetermined contents through a network connector of the apparatus in response to the sent 
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Cookie file (Paragraphs 0030, 0031; FIGs. 1 and 4 describe an identification generator 11 that 
transmits the identifier to a controller 12, and a browser 14 stores the transmitted identifier in a 
Cookie file in operation 402, the browser 14 sends the Cookie file through the network connector 
13 to a server system 100 in operation 405, and the server system 100 provides the additional 
information based upon the identifier in the Cookie file in operations 406 and 407), where the 
contents identifier is an international standard recording code (ISRC) read from a recording 
medium (Paragraphs 0021, 0022, 0030 and FIGs. 1 and 4 describe the identification generator 
1 1 that transmits the identifier such as an ISRC read from a disc 1). 

VI. Grounds of Rejection to be Reviewed 

As per 37 CFR 41 .37(c)(1)(vi), the following is a concise statement of each ground of 

appeal. 

i whether claims 45-51 , 53-60, and 62-71 are patentable under 35 U.S.C. §1 03 in 
view of Meyer et al. (U.S. Patent No. 6,829,368) and Montulli (U.S. Patent No. 
5,744,670). 

VII. Argument 

1 . Claims 45-51 , 53-60, and 62-71 are patentably distinguishable over Meyer et 
ak and Montulli 

In general, in order to reject a claim under 35 U.S.C. §1 03, a combination of references 
must be provided which discloses each element of the claim in the manner recited in the claim. 
In interpreting the reference, the Examiner is to broadly interpret the claim, but must do so within 
the bounds of reason. In re Morris . 127 F.3d 1048, 1053-55;44 U.S.P.Q.2d 1023, 1027-28 (Fed. 
Cir. 1997). Thus, while the Examiner is to avoid reading limitations from the specification into 
the claims, the Examiner should not interpret claim limitations so broadly as to contradict or 
otherwise render a limitation meaningless as would be understood by those of ordinary skill in 
the art. See, In re Cortright 165 F.3d 1353, 1357-58; 49 U.S.P.Q.2d 1464, 1467 (Fed. Cir. 
1999), In re Zletz , 893 F.2d 319, 321-22; 13 U.S.P.Q.2d 1320, 1322 (Fed. Cir. 1989). 

Additionally, where the Examiner is relying on a feature as being inherently disclosed in a 
reference, it is incumbent on the Examiner to provide evidence that such a feature both 
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necessarily exists in the reference, and exists in a manner which is the same as presented in the 
claims. As noted by the Federal Circuit in In re Robertson , 169 F.3d 743, 745; 49 U.S.P.Q.2d 
1949, 1950-51 (Fed. Cir. 1999), to "establish inherency, the extrinsic evidence 'must make clear 
that the missing descriptive matter is necessarily present in the thing described in the reference, 
and that it would be so recognized by persons of ordinary skill.' Continental Can Co. v. 
Monsanto Co. , 948 F.2d 1264, 1268, 20 U.S.P.Q.2d 1746, 1749 (Fed. Cir. 1991). 'Inherency, 
however, may not be established by probabilities or possibilities. The mere fact that a certain 
thing may result from a given set of circumstances is not sufficient." Id. at 1269, 20 U.S. P. Q. 2d 
at 1749 (quoting In re Oelrich, 666 F.2d 578, 581, 212 U.S.P.Q. 323, 326 (C.C.P.A. 1981)." 

Further, in order to establish a prima facie obviousness rejection, the Examiner needs to 
provide both the existence of individual elements corresponding to the recited limitations, and a 
motivation to combine the individual elements in order to create the recited invention. The 
Examiner is further required to evaluate the record as a whole, and to account for contrary 
teachings existing in the record. In re Young , 927 F.2d 588; 18 U.S.P.Q.2d 1089 (Fed. Cir. 
1991) cited by MPEP 2143.01. Should the Examiner fail to provide evidence that either one of 
the individual elements or the motivation does not exist in the prior art, then the Examiner has 
not provided sufficient evidence to maintain a prima facie obviousness rejection of the claim, in 
re Kotzab , 217 F.3d 1365; 55 U.S.P.Q.2d 1313 (Fed. Cir. 2000). Thus, the burden is initially on 
the Examiner to provide particular evidence as to why one of ordinary skill in the art would have 
been motivated to combine the individual elements to create the recited invention, and to 
demonstrate that this evidence existed in the prior art. In re Zurko , 258 F.3d 1379; 59 
U.S.P.Q.2d 1693 (Fed. Cir. 2001). 

In view of the above and as set forth below, there is insufficient evidence of a record that 
Meyer et al. (U.S. Patent No. 6,829,368) and Montulli (U.S. Patent No. 5,744,670) discloses 
explicitly or on intently, the features of the claims in a manner supporting a prima facie 
obviousness rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103. 
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A. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not disclose storing a 
contents identifier prior to transmission through a network connector as 
recited in claims 45-50, and 65-69 
By way of review, claim 45 recites, among other features, "a network connector," and "a 

controller for storing the contents identifier provided by the identifier provider as a Cookie file, 

transmitting the stored contents identifier through the network connector to a server system, 

which provides additional information related to the contents through the network connector, and 

receiving through the network connector the additional information provided from the server 

system after the stored contents identifier was transmitted." 

In contrast, Meyer et al. discloses a decoder which collects identifiers in response to a 
user request while the objects containing these identifiers are being played. In order to capture 
the identifier, the decoder includes an interface having a button used by the user to request 
information about the objects. In the example of FIG. 2, an MP3 ripper extracts metadata from a 
read CD, uses the metadata to obtain information about songs of the CD from a database 
CDDB, and uses this obtained information to embed an object identifier (OID) in the resulting 
MP3 audio file. When selected, the decoding device packages a message including the 
identifier read from the audio file, and invokes a communication application, such as an Internet 
Browser. The invoked communication application forwards the provided identifier as a message 
to a server. (Col. 4, lines 13-31, col. 5, lines 3-6, col. 6, lines 34-59, col. 13, lines 4-27, col. 16, 
line 61 to col. 52; FIGs. 1 and 2). 

However, while the communication application forwards the identifier in a message 
prepared by the decoder apparatus, there is no suggestion that the communication application 
stores the content identifier as opposed to the decoder interface or the decoder apparatus, or 
that the ISRC or identifier should be stored in a file such as a Cookie file. As such, to the extent 
Meyer et al. teaches reading an ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in 
a message as set forth in col. 13, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to 
again locally store the ISRC in a Cookie file. 
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In order to cure this deficiency, the Examiner asserts on page 2 of the Final Office Action 
mailed June 22, 2006 that storage inherently precedes transmission and provides a portion 
Kurose etal. , "Computer Networking: A Top Down Approach Featuring the Internet," pp. 383- 
385 (Addison Wesley Longman Inc. (2001)) evidencing that a network interface card includes 
RAM. As an initial point of clarification, it is noted that the instant application has a U.S. filing 
date of July 1 3, 2001 . In contrast, the copyright date of Kurose et al. is 2001 , indicating that 
Kurose et al. was published sometime in 2001 . As such, there is insufficient evidence of record 
as to whether Kurose et al. was published before or after July 1 3, 2001 such that the record is 
unclear to the extent to which Kurose et al. represents the state of the art necessarily utilized by 
the Meyer et al. 

Moreover, to the extent Kurose et al. represents a state of the art, Kurose et al. suggests 
that a network interface card (NIC) has RAM for local storage with the NIC. Kurose et al. further 
explains that such NICs are semi-autonomous as compared to the parent node, even though the 
NIC may be in the same box as the node (i.e., computer). (Pgs. 383-384 of Kurose et al. ) As 
such, Kurose et al. stands for the proposition that, when a data frame is received from the node 
for transmission, the RAM of the NIC is used in the transmission of the received data frame 
apart from the node and is operating under its own controller. As such, any inherent storage 
prior to transmission occurring in Kurose et al. occurs in the semi-antonymous NIC and does not 
necessarily occur in the node. Thus, under principles of inherency, there remains insufficient 
evidence that storage occurs outside of a network interface card and prior to transmission 
through the network interface card, or that a controller of the node could control such storage 
within the RAM of the semi-antonymous NIC. 

Since the Examiner has not provided such evidence corresponding to the invention as 
claimed, it is respectfully submitted that the Examiner has not provided sufficient evidence to rely 
on Meyer et al. inherently disclosing storage of the ISRC in the decoder as opposed to an 
network interface card which semi-autonomously operates to perform a transmission as set forth 
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in the Office Action and as is required to disclose the features of claim 45. 

Since Montulli is not relied upon as disclosing this feature, it is respectfully submitted that 
the combination does not disclose or suggest the invention as recited in claim 45. 

Claims 46-50 and 65-69 are patentable due at least to their depending from claim 45. 

B. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not suggest performing 
local storage as a Cookie file prior to transmission as recited in claims 45- 
50 and 65-69 

Additionally, as Meyer et al. does not disclose transmitting a contents identifier in a 
Cookie file, the Examiner relies upon Montulli to disclose that it is well known to use Cookie files 
for data transmission. As evidence of a motivation, the Examiner asserts that one skilled in the 
art would have been motivated to use Cookie files for data transmission since Cookie files were 
known in the art as a data transmission scheme utilized in web browsers and are a type of 
container which could be used to transmit both the content identifier of a type described in 
Montulli as well as the state information actually described in Montulli . The essence of the 
Examiner's argument is that, since cookie technology was well known in the art, one skilled in 
the art could have utilized the cookie to transmit contents identifiers instead of state information. 

However, an unsubstantiated statement that existing elements could be combined as it 
was in the skill of the art to do so does not provide a basis for a rejection under 35 U.S.C. 
103(a). In re Fine , 837 F2d 1071; 5 U.S.P.Q.2d 1596 (Fed. Cir. 1988). Similarly, an 
unsubstantiated statement that elements could be combined as being "common sense" does not 
provide a basis for a rejection under 35 U.S.C. §1 03(a) since such unsupported statements 
prevent meaningful review under the Administrative Procedures Act, 5 U.S.C. §706. In re Zurko , 
258 F.3d 1379; 59 U.S. P.O.. 2d 1693 (Fed. Cir. 2001). In essence, there needs to be proof that 
such a motivation exists, not conjecture. This rigorous proof is required in order to prevent the 
trap of impermissible hindsight. 

In view of the above, to the extent Meyer et al. suggests the decoder preparing a 
message and invoking the Internet browser solely to transmit the contents identifier in a 
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message, Meyer et al. does not suggest a need for the creation of the Cookie file with the 
contents identifier since Meyer et al. does not rely upon the Internet browser for more than 
relaying messages. Thus, to the extent that the message of Meyer et al. is a container for the 
contents identifier, the record is unclear as to why one skilled in the art would utilize cookie 
technology as the particular delivery mechanism for this container. 

Moreover, Montulli teaches that such use of Cookie files is restricted to the context of 
client-server relationships where the state of the client in this relationship cannot otherwise be 
maintained in client-server system. (Col. 2, lines 15-21 of Montulli ). Thus, Montulli discloses 
using Cookie files sent from a server to a client so that, when the client later accesses the same 
server, the client information is maintained with respect to the server by sending the cookie to 
the same server. (Col. 9, lines 45-65 and Example 1 of Montulli) . There is no suggestion that 
the same or another Cookie file is pre-generated at the client prior to contact with the server so 
as to be independent of the Cookie file provided by the server. 

There is further no suggestion of an advantage to using the Cookie files in such other 
contexts, and there is no suggestion that the message in Meyer et al. is needed to maintain a 
client-server relationship such that the contents identifier of Meyer et al. would not be 
understood as a type of state information described in the context of Montulli . As such, any such 
wide use relied upon by the Examiner has not been shown with respect to other contexts, such 
as that in Meyer et al. Thus, even assuming that cookie technology is in widespread use to 
maintain a client-server relationship, there is insufficient evidence that such wide spread use, in 
and of itself, is sufficient to evidence why one skilled in the art would be motivated to modify 
Meyer etal. , which does not describe messaging in the context of maintenance of a client-server 
relationship, to use cookie technology as a message/container for a contents identifier. 

Moreover, to the extent that the Cookie file can be used to coordinate clients and 
servers, Meyer et al. teaches that the coordination between the client and server is taken into 
account using sets of rules which govern timing of returned data after the identifier has been 
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sent to the server. (Col. 5, lines 48-53). There is no suggestion that a Cookie file like that of 
Montulli represents an improvement over this set of rules already suggested in Meyer et al. 

Also, while Meyer et al. discloses a decoder which collects identifiers, the identifiers can 
be an ISRC and can be read from a media object. The decoding device packages a message 
including the identifier, and invokes a communication application, such as an Internet Browser. 
The invoked communication application forwards the provided identifier as a message to a 
server 1. (Col. 3, lines 54-59, col. 13, lines 4-27, col. 16, line 61 to col. 52). When received at 
the server 1 , the server 1 uses the identifier to return data or actions associated with the 
received identifier. Additionally, context data stored by the decoder may be used at the server to 
determine information on the user and/or the computer so as to judge, for instance whether the 
returned data or actions need to be altered to be age appropriate. (Col. 5, lines 25-47). 
However, while Meyer et al. discloses forwarding a message including the read ISRC and the 
context information, there is no suggestion that the ISRC or identifier should be stored in a file 
such as a Cookie file. As such, to the extent Meyer et al. teaches reading an ISRC, temporarily 
buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in a message as set forth in col. 13, lines 24-51, 
there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to again locally store the ISRC in a Cookie file as 
suggested in Montulli . 

In reviewing the combined teachings, Montulli discloses the use of the Cookie file in the 
context of client-server relationships, where the state of the client cannot otherwise be 
maintained in a client-server system. (Col. 2, lines 15-21 of Montulli ). Thus, Montulli discloses a 
server creating the Cookie file and sending the Cookie file from the server to the client. 
Therefore, when the client later accesses the same server, the client information is maintained 
with respect to the server by the client sending the Cookie file to the same server. (Col. 9, lines 
45-65 and Example 1 of Montulli ). There is no suggestion that the same or another Cookie file 
is pre-generated at the client prior to contact with the server so as to be independent of the 
Cookie file provided by the server. 
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In contrast, Meyer et al. suggests storing the identifiers in the object itself, which is locally 
stored under the control of the decoder/MP3 player/receiver, and when a connection to a server 
1 is needed, the decoder/MP3 player/receiver extracts the identifier and sends the identifier via 
the Internet Browser to the server 1. (Col. 6, line 60 to col. 7, line 5; FIGs. 1 and 2). There is no 
suggestion of a need to again store the already-stored identifier in this process. 

Additionally, while suggested as being useful for retaining client status information in the 
client-server system after the server has disconnected from the client, there is no suggestion 
that the Cookie file of Montulli should be used by the client to transmit non-transmission related 
data (such as contents identifiers) not generated during a prior or existing network connection 
between the client and the server. Specifically, in Meyer et al. , the decoder/MP3 player/receiver 
sends the identifier prior to establishing a client-server relationship as the client, whereas 
Montulli suggests that the Cookie file is generated by a server to enable the server to maintain 
an existing client-server relationship. (Col. 2, lines 13-21). Montulli does not suggest any 
particular advantage for the use of Cookie files in other contexts, such as where the client is 
sending stored information to the server. Since the prior art as a whole does not suggest using 
the Cookie file outside of maintaining a client-server relationship, the record as a whole does not 
provide sufficient evidence as to why one skilled in the art would further modify the decoder of 
Meyer et al. to implement the teaching of Montulli to have a client store and send the Cookie file 
incorporating an ISRC or identifier. 

Indeed, there are concerns about the over use of Cookie files as suggested in Lin et al. , 
Taking a Byte Out of Cookies: Privacy, Consent, and the Web, ACM Policy Proceedings of the 
Ethics and Social Impact Component on Shaping Policy in the Information Age, pp. 39-51 
(1 998). At the very least, Lin et al. would limit the extent to which one skilled in the art would 
have wanted to implement the Cookie file unless needed to maintain a client-server relationship. 
Thus, to the extent Cookie files are suggested by Montulli , the record as a whole also cautions 
against overuse of Cookie files. Therefore, in view of Lin et al. , one skilled in the art would not 
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be motivated to use Cookie files every time messages are to be sent to a server from a client 
instead of merely to maintain the server-client relationship, which is the suggestion actually 
made by Montulli . 

As such, the record is unclear as to why one skilled in the art would modify Meyer et al. , 
which transfers messages generated by the decoder apparatus through the Internet browser, to 
instead use the Internet browser to store, locally, the Cookie file of Montulli , and then send the 
stored Cookie file with the same information as the message to the server. Thus, it is 
respectfully submitted that, in view of the record as a whole, there is insufficient of a motivation 
to combine the technologies of Meyer et al. and Montulli to store the message of Meyer et al. in 
a Cookie file as is required to sustain a prima facie obviousness rejection of claims 45-50 and 
65-69. 

C. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not disclose a browser 
storing a contents identifier prior to transmission as recited in claims 51 , 
53-57 and 70 

By way of review, claim 51 recites, among other features, "a server for receiving a file 
including an identifier of predetermined contents from a reproduction apparatus for reproducing 
the contents, the file being prepared by and stored by a browser on the reproduction apparatus 
prior to transmission to the server." 

In contrast and as similarly noted above in Section VII(1)(A), Meyer et al. teaches 
invoking the communication application to forward the provided identifier as a message to a 
server. (Col. 4, lines 13-31, col. 5, lines 3-6, col. 6, lines 34-59, col. 1 3, lines 4-27, col. 1 6, line 
61 to col. 52; FIGs. 1 and 2). However, while the communication application forwards the 
identifier in a message prepared by the decoder apparatus, there is no suggestion that the 
communication application stores the content identifier as opposed to the decoder interface or 
the decoder apparatus. Instead, Meyer et al. discloses a decoder/MP3 player/receiver which 
obtains, embeds, and/or retrieves the content identifier, with the internet browser being used at 
most to forward messages under the control of the decoder/MP3 player/receiver. As such, to 
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the extent Meyer et al. teaches reading an ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including 
the ISRC in a message as set forth in col. 1 3, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or 
benefit to again locally store the ISRC in a locally stored file, such as the Cookie file as 
suggested in Montulli . 

Further, to the extent that Kurose et al. suggests that network interface cards (NICs) 
have RAM, there is no suggestion that the communication application necessarily controls the 
NIC to store the ISRC in the RAM of the NIC. Instead, Kurose et al. teaches that such NICs are 
semi-autonomous as compared to the parent node such that any storage occurs independent of 
the existence of the communication application, even though the NIC may be in the same box as 
the node (i.e., computer). (Pgs. 383-384 of Kurose et al. ) Thus, any inherent storage prior to 
transmission occurring in Kurose et al. occurs in the semi-antonymous NIC and does not 
necessarily occur in the node. Thus, under principles of inherency there remains insufficient 
evidence that storage occurs outside of a network interface card and prior to transmission 
through the network interface card, or that a browser of the node could control such storage 
within the RAM of the semi-antonymous NIC. 

Since Montulli is not relied upon as disclosing this feature, it is respectfully submitted that 
the combination does not disclose or suggest the invention as recited in claim 51. 

Claims 53-57 and 70 are patentable due at least to their depending from claim 51 . 

D. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not suggest the use of 
a browser to perform local storage of contents identifier prior to 
transmission as recited in claims 51, 53-58, and 70 
As noted above in Section VII(1)(B) and VII(1)(C), Meyer et al. discloses a decoder which 

collects identifiers. The identifiers can be an ISRC and can be read from a media object. The 

decoding device packages a message including the identifier, and invokes a communication 

application, such as an Internet browser. The invoked communication application forwards the 

provided identifier as a message to a server 1. (Col. 3, lines 54-59, col. 13, lines 4-27, col. 16, 

line 61 to col. 52). When received at the server 1 , the server 1 uses the identifier to return data 
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or actions associated with the received identifier. Additionally, context data stored by the 
decoder may be used at the server to determine information on the user and/or the computer so 
as to judge, for instance whether the returned data or actions need to be altered to be age 
appropriate. (Col. 5, lines 25-47). However, while Meyer et al. discloses forwarding a message 
including the read ISRC and the context information, there is no suggestion that the ISRC or 
identifier should be locally stored in a file. As such, to the extent Meyer et al. teaches reading an 
ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in a message as set forth in col. 
1 3, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to again locally store the ISRC in a 
file, such as the Cookie file as suggested in Montulli . 

Further, while suggested as being useful for retaining client status information in the 
client-server system, there is no suggestion that the Cookie file of Montulli would be useful in the 
context of the reading and transmission of the ISRC in Meyer et al. or otherwise resolve a 
problem in Meyer et al. As also noted above in Section VII(1)(B), since the prior art as a whole 
does not suggest using the Cookie file outside of maintaining a client-server relationship and 
teaches away from overuse of the Cookie file, the record as a whole does not provide sufficient 
evidence as to why one skilled in the art would further modify the decoder of Meyer et al. to 
implement the teaching of Montulli to have a client store and send the Cookie file incorporating 
an ISRC or identifier. 

As such, it is respectfully submitted that there is insufficient evidence of record as to why 
one skilled in the art would utilize the Cookie file of Montulli in the context of Meyer et al. in a 
manner meeting the features of claim 51 as is required to maintain a prima facie obviousness 
rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103. 

Similarly, there is insufficient evidence of record to maintain a prima facie obviousness 

rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103 as to claims 53-58, and 70. 

E. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not disclose a browser 
storing a contents identifier as a file prior to transmission through a 
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network connector and a server to receive the stored file as recited in 
claims 54-56 

By way of review, claim 54 recites, among other features, "a network connector," and 
"a controller to control the browser to prepare and store the file including the identifier from the 
identifier provider prior to transmission to the server, to use the browser to transmit the stored 
identifier to the server through the network connector, to use the browser to receive the retrieved 
one additional information item transmitted from the server through the network connector 
corresponding to the transmitted identifier, and to control a display of the received one additional 
information item." 

As similarly set forth in Sections VII(1)(A) and (1)(C), while the communication 
application of Meyer et al. forwards the identifier in a message prepared by the decoder 
apparatus, there is no suggestion that the communication application stores the content 
identifier as opposed to the decoder interface or the decoder apparatus, or that the ISRC or 
identifier should be stored in a file such as a Cookie file. As such, to the extent Meyer et al. 
teaches reading an ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in a message 
as set forth in col. 1 3, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to again locally 
store the ISRC in a Cookie file as suggested in Montulli . Instead, Meyer et al. discloses a 
decoder/MP3 player/receiver which obtains, embeds, and/or retrieves the content identifier, with 
the internet browser being used at most to forward messages under the control of the 
decoder/MP3 player/receiver. 

To the extent Kurose et al. represents the state of the art, Kurose et al. relates to the 
network interface cards (NICs) having RAM, which are separate from the node (i.e., the decoder 
of Meyer et al. ). Kurose et al. further explains that such NICs are semi-autonomous as 
compared to the parent node, even though the NIC may be in the same box as the node (i.e., 
computer). (Pgs. 383-384 of Kurose et al.) As such, Kurose et al. stands for the proposition 
that, when a data frame is received from the node for transmission, the RAM of the NIC is used 
in the transmission of the received data frame apart from the node and is operating under its 
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own controller. As such, any inherent storage prior to transmission occurring in Kurose et al. 
occurs in the semi-antonymous NIC and does not necessarily occur in the node. Thus, under 
principles of inherency there remains insufficient evidence that storage occurs outside of a 
network interface card and prior to transmission through the network interface card, or that a 
controller of the node could control such storage within the RAM of the semi-antonymous NIC. 

Since the Examiner has not provided such evidence corresponding to the invention as 
claimed, it is respectfully submitted that the Examiner has not provided sufficient evidence to rely 
on Meyer et al. inherently disclosing such features as set forth in the Office Action and as is 
required to disclose the features of claim 54. 

Since Montulli is not relied upon as disclosing this feature, it is respectfully submitted that 
the combination does not disclose or suggest the invention as recited in claim 54. 

Claims 55 and 56 are deemed patentable due at least to the patentability of claim 54. 

F. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not suggest the use of 
a browser to perform local storage of contents identifier as a Cookie File 
prior to transmission where same contents identifier is on information 
storage medium being read by apparatus as recited in claim 58 
By way of review, claim 58, which depends from claim 57 recites, among other features, 

the that "the server receives the contents identifier from the browser installed in the controller of 

the reproduction apparatus as a Cookie file prepared by the browser." As similarly noted above 

in Sections VII(1)(B) and VIII(1)(D), while suggested as being useful for retaining client status 

information in the client-server system, there is no suggestion that the Cookie of Montulli would 

be useful in the context of the reading and transmission of the ISRC in Meyer et al. or otherwise 

resolve a problem in Meyer et al. As also noted above in Section VII(1)(B), since the prior art as 

a whole does not suggest using the Cookie file outside of maintaining a client-server relationship 

and teaches away from overuse of the Cookie file, the record as a whole does not provide 

sufficient evidence as to why one skilled in the art would further modify the communication 

application of the decoder of Meyer et al. to implement the teaching of Montulli to have a client 

store and send the Cookie file incorporating an ISRC or identifier prior to transmission. As such, 
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it is respectfully submitted that there is insufficient evidence of record as to why one skilled in the 
art would utilize the Cookie file of Montulli in the context of Meyer et al. in a manner meeting the 
features of claim 58 as is required to maintain a prima facie obviousness rejection under 35 
U.S.C. §103. 

G. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not disclose an 

information storage medium having a Cookie program for implementing a 
method including storing as a Cookie File a contents identifier prior to 
transmission through a network connector as recited in claims 59, 60, 62- 
64, and 71 

By way of review, claim 59 recites, among other features, "a Cookie program which 
implements a method of generating a Cookie file used by the apparatus" including "preparing 
and storing the detected contents identifier in the Cookie file for use in a subsequent 
transmission by the apparatus to a server system providing additional information related to the 
predetermined contents through a network connector of the apparatus in response to the sent 
Cookie file." 

In contrast and as similarly noted in Section VII(A), to the extent Meyer et al. teaches 
reading an ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in a message as set 
forth in col. 13, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to again locally store the 
ISRC in a Cookie file as suggested in Montulli . Instead, Meyer et al. discloses a decoder/MP3 
player/receiver which obtains, embeds, and/or retrieves the content identifier, with the internet 
browser being used at most to forward messages under the control of the decoder/MP3 
player/receiver. 

Moreover, to the extent Kurose et al. represents a state of the art, Kurose et al. stands 
for the proposition that, when a data frame is received from the node for transmission, the RAM 
of the NIC is used in the transmission of the received data frame apart from the node and is 
operating under its own controller. As such, any inherent storage prior to transmission occurring 
in Kurose et al. occurs in the semi-antonymous NIC and does not necessarily occur in the node. 
Thus, under principles of inherency there remains insufficient evidence that storage occurs 
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outside of a network interface card and prior to transmission through the network interface card, 
or that a controller of the node could control such storage within the RAM of the semi- 
antonymous NIC. 

Since the Examiner has not provided such evidence corresponding to the invention as 
claimed, it is respectfully submitted that the Examiner has not provided sufficient evidence to rely 
on Meyer et al. inherently disclosing such features as set forth in the Office Action and as is 
required to disclose the features of claim 59. 

Since Montulli is not relied upon as disclosing this feature, it is respectfully submitted that 
the combination does not disclose or suggest the invention as recited in claim 59. 

Claims 60, 62-64, and 71 are patentable due at least to their depending from claim 59. 

H. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not suggest an 

information storage medium having a Cookie program for implementing a 
method including preparing and storing the detected contents identifier in 
the Cookie file for use in a subsequent transmission by the apparatus as 
recited in claims 59, 60, 62-64, and 71 
As similarly noted above in Sections VII(1)(B) and VII(1)(F), while Meyer et al. discloses 

forwarding a message including the read ISRC and the context information, there is no 

suggestion that the ISRC or identifier should be locally stored in a file. As such, to the extent 

Meyer etal. teaches reading an ISRC, temporarily buffering the ISRC, and including the ISRC in 

a message as set forth in col. 13, lines 24-51 , there is no suggestion of a need or benefit to 

again locally store the ISRC in a file, such as the Cookie file as suggested in Montulli . 

Further, while suggested as being useful for retaining client status information in the 

client-server system, there is no suggestion that the Cookie file of Montulli would be useful in the 

context of the reading and transmission of the ISRC in Meyer et al. or otherwise resolve a 

problem in Meyer et al. As also noted above in Section VII(1)(B), since the prior art as a whole 

does not suggest using the Cookie file outside of maintaining a client-server relationship and 

teaches away from overuse of the Cookie file, the record as a whole does not provide sufficient 

evidence as to why one skilled in the art would further modify the decoder of Meyer et al. to 
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implement the teaching of Montulli to have a client store the Cookie file incorporating an ISRC or 
identifier. 

As such, it is respectfully submitted that there is insufficient evidence of record as to why 
one skilled in the art would utilize the Cookie file of Montulli in the context of Meyer et al. in a 
manner meeting the features of claim 59 as is required to maintain a prima facie obviousness 
rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103. 

For similar reasons, it is respectfully submitted that insufficient evidence of record to 

maintain a prima facie obviousness rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103 of claims 60, 62-64, and 71 . 

I. The combination of Meyer et al. and Montulli does not suggest the use of 
a browser to perform local storage of contents identifier as a Cookie File 
prior to transmission through a network connector as recited in claim 66 
By way of review, claim 66, which depends from claim 45, recites, among other features, 

"a browser," where "the controller controls the browser to prepare and store the Cookie file with 

the contents identifier in the prepared Cookie file, and uses the browser to transmit the stored 

Cookie to the server system and to receive the additional information provided from the server 

system after transmitting the stored Cookie." 

In contrast and as similarly noted above in Sections VII(1)(B) and (1)(F), while suggested 

as being useful for retaining client status information in the client-server system, there is no 

suggestion that the Cookie file of Montulli would be useful in the context of the reading and 

transmission of the ISRC in Me yer et al. or otherwise resolve a problem in Meyer et al. As also 

noted above in Section VII(1)(B), since the prior art as a whole does not suggest using the 

Cookie file outside of maintaining a client-server relationship and teaches away from overuse of 

the Cookie file, the record as a whole does not provide sufficient evidence as to why one skilled 

in the art would further modify the communication application of the decoder of Meyer et al. to 

implement the teaching of Montulli to have a client store and send the Cookie file incorporating 

an ISRC or identifier prior to transmission. As such, it is respectfully submitted that there is 

insufficient evidence of record as to why one skilled in the art would utilize the Cookie file of 
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Montuili in the context of Meyer et al. in a manner meeting the features of claim 66 as is required 
to maintain a prima facie obviousness rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103. 
VIII. Conclusion 

In view of the law and facts stated herein, the Appellant respectfully submits that the 
Examiner has failed to cite a reference or combination of references sufficient to maintain an 
obviousness rejection of the rejected claims and has failed to rebut the arguments in at least the 
Amendment After Final Rejection filed September 20, 2006 and/or the Amendment filed April 4, 
2006. 

For all the foregoing reasons, the Appellant respectfully submits that the cited prior art 
does not teach or suggest the presently claimed invention. The claims are patentable over the 
prior art of record and the Examiner's findings of unpatentability regarding claims 45 through 51 , 
53 through 60 and 62 through 71 should be reversed. 

The Commissioner is hereby authorized to charge any additional fees required in 
connection with the filing of the Appeal Brief to our Deposit Account No. 50-3333. 



Respectfully submitted, 



STEIN, MCEWEN & BUI LLP 




1400 Eye Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Telephone: (202)216-9505 
Facsimile: (202)216-9510 
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1-44. (CANCELED) 

45. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) A reproduction apparatus for reproducing contents, 
comprising: 

an identifier provider for providing an identifier of the contents; 
a network connector; and 

a controller for storing the contents identifier provided by the identifier provider as a 
Cookie file, transmitting the stored contents identifier through the network connector to a server 
system, which provides additional information related to the contents through the network 
connector, and receiving through the network connector the additional information provided from 
the server system after the stored contents identifier was transmitted. 

46. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, further 
comprising a reading unit for reading data from at least one storage medium, in which the 
contents are stored, and reads the contents identifier from the at least one storage medium, 
wherein the identifier provider provides the read contents identifier read from the at least one 
storage medium to the controller. 

47. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, further 
comprising a reading unit for reading data from at least one storage medium, in which the 
contents are stored, and reads an international standard recording code (ISRC) from the at least 
one storage medium, wherein the identifier provider receives the ISRC read and provides the 
ISRC as the contents identifier to the controller. 

48. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, further 
comprising: 

a reading unit for reading the contents from at least one storage medium in which the 
contents are stored; and 

a reproducer for reproducing contents read by the reading unit. 

49. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 48, wherein the 
reproducer further comprises a decoder for decoding the read contents. 
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50. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 49, wherein the 
reproducer further comprises: 

a speaker for receiving audio data output from the decoder and delivering sound; and 
a display apparatus for receiving video data output from the decoder and displaying 
images. 

51 . (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) A server system providing additional information items, 
comprising: 

an additional information database which stores additional information items related to a 
plurality of contents; and 

a server for receiving a file including an identifier of predetermined contents from a 
reproduction apparatus for reproducing the contents, the file being prepared by and stored by a 
browser on the reproduction apparatus prior to transmission to the server, retrieving one of the 
additional information items related to the contents identifier from the additional information data 
base according to the received file, and transmitting the retrieved one additional information item 
to the reproduction apparatus, 

wherein the contents identifier is recorded in at least one recording medium on which the 
contents are recorded. 

52. (CANCELED) 

53. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The server system of claim 51 , wherein: 

an international standard recording code (ISRC) is recorded in at least one recording 
medium on which the contents are recorded, and 

the server receives the ISRC code as the contents identifier, retrieves the one of the 
additional information items mapped to the ISRC code from the additional information database, 
and transmits the retrieved one additional information item to the reproduction apparatus. 

54. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The server system of claim 51, wherein: 

the server transmits the additional information item corresponding to the received 
contents identifier to the reproduction apparatus, and 
the reproduction apparatus comprises: 

an identifier provider for providing the identifier of the contents, 
the browser, 
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a network connector, and 

a controller to control the browser to prepare and store the file including the 
identifier from the identifier provider prior to transmission to the server, to use the browser to 
transmit the stored identifier to the server through the network connector, to use the browser to 
receive the retrieved one additional information item transmitted from the server through the 
network connector corresponding to the transmitted identifier, and to control a display of the 
received one additional information item. 

55. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The server system of claim 54, wherein: 

the reproduction apparatus further comprises a reading unit for reading data from at least 
one storage medium, 

the at least one storage medium stores the contents, 

the identifier provider provides the contents identifier read from the at least one storage 
medium to the controller, and 

the controller receives the contents identifier from the reproduction apparatus for 
transmitting the contents identifier provided by the identifier provider through the network 
connector to the server. 

56. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED)The server system of claim 55, wherein the server 
receives an international standard recording code (ISRC) read from the at least one storage 
medium by the reading unit and provides the received ISRC code as the contents identifier to 
the controller. 

57. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The server system of claim 51 , wherein the server 
receives the contents identifier from the browser installed in a controller of the reproduction 
apparatus. 

58. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The server system of claim 57, wherein the server 
receives the contents identifier from the browser installed in the controller of the reproduction 
apparatus as a Cookie file prepared by the browser. 

59. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) An information storage medium for use with a 
recording and/or reproducing apparatus and comprising a Cookie program which implements a 
method of generating a Cookie file used by the apparatus, the method comprising: 
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detecting an identifier of predetermined contents; and 

preparing and storing the detected contents identifier in the Cookie file for use in a 
subsequent transmission by the apparatus to a server system providing additional information 
related to the predetermined contents through a network connector of the apparatus in response 
to the sent Cookie file, 

wherein the contents identifier is an international standard recording code (ISRC) read 
from a recording medium. 

60. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED)The information storage medium of claim 59, wherein 
the method further comprises reading the contents identifier from the recording medium on 
which the contents are stored. 

61. (CANCELED) 

62. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The information storage medium of claim 60, wherein 
the Cookie file is prepared by the apparatus and is stored on the apparatus prior to transmission, 
and the Cookie file includes the contents identifier read from the recording medium. 

63. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The information storage medium of claim 60, wherein 
the Cookie file is prepared by a browser provided in the apparatus and is stored prior to 
transmission, and the Cookie file includes the contents identifier read from the recording 
medium. 

64. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The information storage medium of claim 60, wherein 
the Cookie file is prepared by a browser provided in the apparatus and is stored prior to 
transmission, and the method further comprises transmitting the Cookie file to the server system 
providing the additional information through a network. 

65. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, wherein the 
received additional information is reproduced without reproducing the corresponding contents. 

66. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, further 
comprising a browser, and the controller controls the browser to prepare and store the Cookie 
file with the contents identifier in the prepared Cookie file, and uses the browser to transmit the 
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stored Cookie to the server system and to receive the additional information provided from the 
server system after transmitting the stored Cookie. 



67. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, wherein: 
the controller receives an input requesting retrieval of the additional information, 

if the received input requests receipt of the additional information without reproducing the 
corresponding contents, the additional information is retrieved from the server system using the 
Cookie file without reproducing the corresponding contents, and 

if the received input requests the additional information while reproducing the 
corresponding contents, the additional information is retrieved from the server system using the 
Cookie file while reproducing the corresponding contents. 

68. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, further 
comprising a memory in which the controller stores the Cookie file prior to providing the Cookie 
file to the server system. 

69. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED) The reproduction apparatus of claim 45, wherein the 
contents comprises audio and/or video predetermined contents, and the additional information 
includes words of a song of the audio and/or video contents, personal information items on 
singers of the audio and/or video contents, contents of recent activities of the audio and/or video 
contents, other songs of a similar genre of the audio and/or video contents, or combinations 
thereof. 

70. (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED)The server system of claim 51 , wherein the contents 
comprises audio and/or video predetermined contents, and the additional information items 
include words of a song of the audio and/or video contents, personal information items on 
singers of the audio and/or video contents, contents of recent activities of the audio and/or video 
contents, other songs of a similar genre of the audio and/or video contents, or combinations 
thereof. 

71 . (PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED)The information storage medium of claim 59, wherein 
the predetermined contents comprises audio and/or video predetermined contents, and the 
additional information includes words of a song of the audio and/or video contents, personal 
information items on singers of the audio and/or video contents, contents of recent activities of 
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the audio and/or video contents, other songs of a similar genre of the audio and/or video 
contents, or combinations thereof. 
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ESTABLISHING AND INTERACTING WITH 
ON-LINE MEDIA COLLECTIONS USING 
IDENTIFIERS IN MEDIA SIGNALS 

RELATED APPLICATION DATA 
This patent application claims the benefit of U.S. Provi- 
sional Application No. 60/178,028, filed Jan. 26, 2000. This 
patent application is also a continuation-in-part of U.S. 
patent application Ser. No. 09/563,664, filed May 2, 2000 
(Now U.S. Pat. No. 6,505,160). These applications are 
hereby incorporated by reference. 

The subject matter of the present application is related to 
that disclosed in U.S. Pat. Nos. 5,862,260 and 6,122,403; 
PCT Applications Nos. WO 01/01331 Al, published Jan. 4, 
2001, and WO 00/70585, published Nov. 23, 2000; and in 
co-pending U.S. Pat. application Ser. Nos. 09/292,569, filed 
Apr. 15, 1999; Ser. No. 09/343,104, filed Jun. 29, 1999; Ser. 
No. 09/473,396, filed Dec. 28, 1999 (Now U.S. Pat. No. 
6,577,746); Ser. No. 09/476,686, filed Dec. 30, 1999; Ser. 
No. 09/503,881, filed Feb. 14, 2000 (Now U.S. Pat. No. 
6,614,914); Ser. No. 09/525,865, filed Mar. 15, 2000 (Now 
U.S. Pat. No. 6,611,607); Ser. No. 09/547,664, filed Apr. 12, 
2000; Ser. No. 09/574,726, filed May 18, 2000; and Provi- 
sional Application No. 60/191,778, filed Mar. 24, 2000. 
Each of these documents is hereby incorporated by refer- 



TECHNICAL FIELD 
The invention relates to linking audio and other multime- 
dia data objects with metadata and actions via a communi- 
cation network, e.g., computer, broadcast, wireless, etc. 

BACKGROUND AND SUMMARY 
Developments in network technology and media content 
(e.g., images, video, and audio) storage, delivery, and play- 
back are re-shaping the entertainment, information 
technology, and consumer electronics industries. With these 
developments, there are an increasing number of applica- 
tions for associating media content with auxiliary data. The 
auxiliary data may provide information describing the 
content, copy control information or instructions, links to 
related content, machine instructions, etc. This auxiliary 
data is sometimes referred to as metadata. In many 
applications, metadata suffers from the drawback that it is 
vulnerable to becoming separated from an associated media 
signal. 

Steganography provides a way to embed data in the media 
signal. As such, it offers an advantage over conventional 
ways to associate metadata with media signals. Examples of 
steganography include digital watermarking and data 
glyphs. Exemplary watermarking techniques suitable for 
still image and video content are shown in U.S. Pat. No. 
5,862,260 to Rhoads and U.S. Pat. No. 5,915,027 to Cox. 
Exemplary watermarking techniques suitable for use with 
audio content are shown in the just-cited Rhoads patent, as 
well as U.S. Pat. No. 5,945,932 to Smith and U.S. Pat. No. 
5,940,135 to Petrovic. 

Advances in computer and wireless networking, multi- 
media coding, and higher bandwidth communication links 
are creating many new ways to distribute and enjoy multi- 
media content, such as music and movies. Coding formats 
for audio like MPEG 1 Layer 3 (MP3) have already caused 
significant changes in music delivery to consumers. Despite 
the advances in technology, content distributors and broad- 
casters still need to address how to effectively promote and 
sell content. 
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This document describes systems and processes for link- 
ing audio and other multimedia data objects with metadata 
and actions via a communication network, e.g., computer, 
broadcast, wireless, etc. Media objects are transformed into 
5 active, connected objects via identifiers embedded into them 
or their containers. These identifiers can be embedded by the 
owner or distributor of the media object, or automatically 
created from the media object. In the context of a user's 
playback experience, a decoding process extracts the iden- 
tifier from a media object and possibly additional context 
information and forwards it to a server. The server, in turn, 
maps the identifier to an action, such as returning metadata, 
re-directing the request to one or more other servers, 
requesting information from another server to identify the 
media object, etc. If the identifier has no defined action, the 
server can respond with an option for the user to buy the link 
and control the resulting action for all objects with the 
current identifier. The linking process applies to broadcast 
objects as well as objects transmitted over networks in 
streaming and compressed file formats. 

Further features will become apparent with reference to 
the following detailed description and accompanying draw- 
ings. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 
25 FIG. 1 is a diagram illustrating examples of media object 
linking processes and systems. 

FIG. 2 is a diagram illustrating media object linking 
applications. 

3() FIG. 3 is a diagram illustrating an operating environment 
for multimedia content management and delivery applica- 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
Linking Audio and other Media Objects via Identifiers 

35 The following sections describe systems and processes for 
linking audio and other media objects to metadata and 
actions via an identifier. For the sake of illustration, the 
disclosure focuses on a specific media type, namely audio 
signals (e.g., music, sound tracks of audio visual works, 

40 voice recordings, etc.). However, these systems, their com- 
ponents and processes apply to other types of media signals 
as well, including video, still images, graphical models, etc. 
As described further below, an identifier attached to an audio 
signal is used to connect that signal with metadata and/or 

45 programmatic or device actions. In the context of this 
document, the terms "media object" and "audio object" refer 
to an electronic form of a media signal and audio signal, 
respectively. The linking of media signals applies to objects 
that are transmitted over wire networks (such as a computer 

50 network), wireless networks (such as a wireless telephone 
network), and broadcast (AM, FM, digital broadcast, etc.). 

There are a number of ways to associate an identifier with 
an audio object. One way to associate the identifier is to 
insert it in the form of a numeric or alphanumeric code (e.g., 

55 binary or M-ary code) in the electronic file in which the 
audio is stored. Another way to associate the identifier is to 
embed it as auxiliary data in the audio signal using stega- 
nographic methods, such as digital watermarking or other 
data hiding techniques. Yet another way is to derive the 

60 identifier from the audio signal, the table of contents, the file 
system structure, or its container (e.g., an electronic file or 
physical package for data like flash memory, Digital Versa- 
tile Disk (DVD), minidisk, or compact disk (CD). The 
physical media may have identifying characteristics, such as 

65 a unique identifier or encoded metadata, or other attributes 
from which an identifier can be derived (e.g., CD disk 
wobble). 
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When the identifier is associated with metadata or actions, 
it transforms the media object into a "linked" object. The 
identifier travels with the object through distribution, includ- 
ing in some cases, through physical distribution in packaged 
media and through electronic distribution (broadcast or s 
network communication). The identifier may travel within 
the same band as the audio object, such as a watermark, or 
via a separate band, such as a file header or footer or separate 
broadcast band. A decoding device or programmatic process 
extracts the identifier from the object and uses it to retrieve 10 
related data or actions ("metadata"). In the case of an audio 
object, like a song, the metadata typically includes the title, 
artist, lyrics, copyright owner, sound recording owner, infor- 
mation about buying or sampling opportunities and URLs to 
this type of data as well as web sites and other programs and 15 
devices. Linked actions include device or programmatic 
processes for electronically establishing a license, transfer- 
ring content (either streaming or download), sending an 
email, recording marketing data about a transaction, etc. The 
identifier allows a fan of a particular type of music or artist 20 
to get more information about the music and to buy more 
music. From the perspective of the artists and record labels, 
the identifier provides an additional opportunity to promote 
their music and sell content, concert tickets, etc. 

In addition, in some implementations where identifier 25 
linking transactions are monitored, it enables the vendors of 
music to gather data about electronic transactions triggered 
by the link. For example, users of information may choose 
to provide information about themselves when they register 
their decoding device or software with the system. Auser ID 30 
or other context information may then be recorded when the 
identifier is extracted and used to trigger a transaction. Many 
entities involved in the distribution of media signals can 
benefit from the linking capability. Artists can link their 
music to information about themselves and provide elec- 35 
tronic buying opportunities for music, concert tickets, 
clothing, etc. Rights holding organizations can use the link 
to inform users about itself and licensing opportunities. In 
some cases, the link may also be used to monitor playing and 
distribution of copies of the music. Record labels can link 40 
their music to information about the artist, the label, elec- 
tronic buying opportunities, etc. Electronic retailers can 
increase sales by linking users to opportunities to sample 
and buy additional music (via download or streaming deliv- 
ery over a wire or wireless network). Conventional brick and 45 
mortar retailers can use linking to provide information about 
the music and to provide buying opportunities. Radio sta- 
tions and other broadcasters can use the linking capability to 
bring users to their web sites, creating advertising revenue, 
to provide electronic buying opportunities for music, concert 50 
tickets, clothing items, etc. These and other forms of linked 
metadata and actions may be implemented in various com- 
binations in different application scenarios. 

Depending on the application, the identifier may identify 
the media object in which it is embedded, or entities, things 55 
or actions other than that particular media object. One type 
of identifier is an object ID that identifies an audio object. 
This identifier may be a number associated with the object, 
such as its International Standard Recording Code (ISRC). 
Another type of identifier is distributor ID that identifies the 60 
distributor of the audio object. Another type of identifier is 
a broadcaster ID that identifiers the broadcaster of the audio 
object. Of course, more than one identifier may be encoded 
into an audio object or its container. In the event that an 
object ID is not encoded with an audio object, but instead, 65 
a distributor or broadcaster identifier is encoded with the 
object, other context information, such as the time of play 



back or distribution, location of distribution, etc. may be 
used to identify the audio object as part of the linking 
process. An example is a radio station that marks its broad- 
casts with a station ID and maintains a playlist database with 
the air times of each audio object. At decoding time, the 
station ID is extracted and used along with context infor- 
mation such as the air time of the audio object to look up the 
audio object or its corresponding metadata and actions. This 
approach enables the linking system to provide audio object 
specific metadata or actions even without requiring a unique 
object identifier in every audio object. 
System Implementation 

FIG. 1 is a diagram of a system configuration of linked 
media objects. In this configuration, an identifier links audio 
objects to metadata via an electronic network, such as the 
Internet, a wireless network, or a broadcast network. As 
depicted in FIG. 1, an embedding process may be used to 
encode an identifier in an audio object or its container. In 
some cases, an embedding process encodes the identifier in 
the audio file (e.g., a tag in a file header or footer), in the 
audio signal (a digital watermark), or in the physical pack- 
aging. The identifier may also be derived as a function of the 
audio signal or other information in the file or physical 
packaging (e.g., track information on a CD). In the case of 
dynamically derived identifiers, an embedding process is not 
necessary because the identifier can be derived from the 

In some application scenarios, the embedding process 
interacts with a registration process to get an identifier. The 
embedding process provides information about the object 
(e.g., a title and artist name, an ISRC, name of distributor, 
etc.). In response, the registration process provides an iden- 
tifier and stores a database record of the association between 
identifier and the object or other information used in decod- 
ing to identify the object, such as its distributor or broad- 
caster. The registration process may be used to assign an 
identifier to an audio object and to distributors or broadcast- 
ers of audio objects. The embedding and registration pro- 
cesses may occur before the audio object is distributed to 
consumers, or sometime thereafter, such as when a user 
transfers (e.g., "rips") a media object from one format to 
another (e.g., a packaged format to an electronic file format 
such as a compressed file format). 

Once registered, an interactive or automated mapping 
process associates the identifier with data or actions. The 
registration process creates a database of identifiers and 
associates the identifiers with corresponding media objects, 
distributors, broadcasters, etc. The mapping process associ- 
ates the identifiers with corresponding metadata or actions. 

Once associated with an audio object and metadata, the 
identifier transforms the audio object into a linked object. 
The identifier remains with the object through distribution, 
although some embedding processes are more robust than 
others to intentional or unintentional distortion/removal of 
the identifier. There are a variety of different distribution 
scenarios. Some examples depicted in FIG. 1 include trans- 
ferring an audio object over a computer network, streaming 
the object over a computer network, or broadcasting it (e.g., 
AM/FM broadcasting, digital broadcasting, broadcasting 
over wireless carriers, etc.). Whatever the distribution 
process, a user ultimately receives the linked object in a 
player, tuner, or capture device. 

To activate the linked object, a decoding process extracts 
the identifier and uses it to access associated data or actions. 
The decoding process may be implemented as a separate 
program or device, or integrated into a player, tuner, or some 
other capture device, such as a listening devices that con- 
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verts ambient audio waves to an electronic signal and then 
extracts the identifier from the signal. 

In the configuration shown in FIG. 1, the decoding 
process forwards the extracted identifier to a communication 
application, which in turn, forwards it in a message to a 
server. The decoding process or the communication appli- 
cation may add additional context information to the mes- 
sage sent to the to a server. The context information may 
relate to the user, the user's device, the attributes of the 
session (time of playback, format of playback, type of 
distribution (e.g., broadcast or transmitted audio file), etc.) 
Based on identifier and optional context information, the 
server determines an associated action to perform, such as 
re-directing an identifier or context data to another server, 
returning metadata (including programs, content, etc.), 
downloading content, logging a transaction record. To find 
the associated action or actions, the server maps the iden- 
tifier to actions based on the information established in the 
mapping process. The server may: 1) look up the data and 
actions in a local database stored in its memory subsystem; 
2) route the identifier to one or more other servers via the 
network, which in turn look up related actions and data 
associated with the identifier; or 3) perform some combina- 
tion of actions 1 and 2. 

In the first case, server 1 returns data or actions associated 
with the identifier. The server may look up related data based 

context information. Context information may be informa- 
tion provided by the user, by the user's computer or device, 
or by some other process or device. In the second case, the 
server looks up one or more addresses associated with the 
identifier and forwards the identifier and/or possibly other 
context data to secondary servers at these addresses via 
conventional networking protocols. Again, this context data 
may include data from the user, the user's computer, some 
other device or database. For example, server 1 might query 
a remote database for instructions about how to process an 
identifier. These instructions may specify data to return to 
the communication application or to forward to another 
server, which in turn, looks up associated data and returns it 
to the communication application. A server may return data 
that an audio player displays to the user or uses to control 
rendering of the content. For example, the server can tell the 
player that the object contains inappropriate content for 
children. The player or user can make decisions about 
whether or how to play the material based on this informa- 

Both the server and the player can adopt a set of rules. The 
server rules may be used to control what the server returns 
in response to an identifier and context data. The player rules 
may be used to control what the player displays to the user 
or how it renders the content based on data returned from a 

ie or more levels of 
n data and program- 
in application. 

Each server in these levels of indirection receives a database 
key, such as an identifier or context information, from the 
previous server, and uses it to look up corresponding actions. 
These actions may include returning data or programs to the 
communication application or to previous servers in the 
routing path of the message from the communication appli- 
cation. Also, the servers may route requests for information 
or actions to other servers. The server or servers may return 
data or perform actions in response to the identifier (or other 
context data) that do not directly impact the decoding 
process, or the device in which it operates. 
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The system depicted in FIG. 1 allows several different 
interested parties to establish services linked via the identi- 
fier. For example, server 1 can be configured to provide 
generic promotional and/or licensing information associated 
with an identifier. If the content owner, distributor, retailer, 
artist or other related party wishes to provide information or 
services for a connected object, then server 1 may also route 
the identifier for that object, and possibly context 
information, the address of the communication application, 
to servers maintained by these entities, 
turn, provide promotional, sales, or licens- 
and electronic buying or licensing oppor- 
o that entity back to the consumer over the 
eommunication application, 
it of a network configuration, Internet proto- 
cols may be used to return data to the communication 
application or to the device or system in which it operates. 
The communication application may be implemented in a 
web browser, such as Internet Explorer or Netscape Navi- 
i gator. Examples of ways of exchanging information between 
a client player and a server include returning a web page 
with metadata and program scripts designed to run on the 
end user's system. The metadata itself may include active 
links, such as URLs to other network resources, such as a 
; web site or some other network service. The path of the 
identifier from the decoding process, and^the return path 

one or more hops through a wire or wireless connection 
using standard wire and wireless communication protocols 
i like TCP/IP, HTTP, XML, WAP, Bluetooth, etc. In addition, 
data returned to the user may be routed through one or more 
servers that may forward the data, and in some cases, 
augment the data or modify it in some fashion. 

FIG. 2 is a diagram illustrating applications of the system 
depicted in FIG. 1. In the application scenarios depicted in 
FIG. 2, an embedding process encodes an object identifier 
(OID) into an audio file, such as an ID3 tag in the header of 
an MP3 file or audio frame headers in the MP3 file. FIG. 2 
shows two embedding scenarios. The first is an MP3 dis- 
' tributor that embeds OIDs in MP3 files before transmitting 
them over a network, such as the Internet, typically via a 
web site interface. The second is a tile ripping process where 
a programmed computer or other device extracts an audio 
object from packaged media such as a CD and converts it 
into a coded file format like MP3. In the latter case, the 
ripping process may extract metadata from the CD, such as 
the table of contents, and use this metadata as a key to a 
database (CDDB) to get information about the songs on the 
CD, such as title, artists, etc. The table of contents or other 
metadata from a package medium, such as optical or mag- 
netic storage or flash memory, may be hashed into an index 
to a database entry that stores information about the media 
signal stored on the medium. The ripping process uses the 
information returned from the database to identify the audio 
objects on the packaged media so that they can be associated 
with an OID. This is an example of identifying information 
used to associate an OID with an audio object. As part of the 
coding process, the ripping process inserts the OID in the file 
header of the MP3 file. 

Later, when a user opens or plays the marked MP3 in a 
player, such as a software player like the real player, Liquid 
Audio player, Windows Media Player (WMP), WinAmp, 
MusicMatch, etc., a plug-in software module in the player 
extracts the OID and forwards it to a server via an Internet 
The plug-in may establish its own Internet 
or pass the OID to an Internet Browser, which 
n, establishes a connection (if one is not already 
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present) with the server. As an intermediate step, the plug-in 
may display a window with user options, such as "learn 
more about the song", "play the song", or both. The user can 
then choose to get more information by actuating the first or 
third options in the user interface window, which cause the 5 
plug-in to forward the OID to the server. 

The server then returns a web page associated with the 
OID, or re-directs the OID to another server (e.g., one 
maintained by the content distributor or owner), which in 
turn, returns a web page of information about the object and to 
links to related actions (e.g., a link to a licensing server, a 
link to a server for buying and downloading related music 
etc.). The licensing server may be programmed to download 
software players and new music offerings compatible with 
those players. For instance, the licensing server may provide 15 
software for decrypting, decoding, and playing electroni- 
cally distributed music according to usage rules packaged 
with the electronically distributed music. In this application 
scenario, the linking of the MP3 file enables the content 
owner to market music and products that promote the sale of 20 
audio objects in other formats, included formats protected 
with encryption, watermark copy managements schemes, 

In the event that a media object is not linked, the decoding 
and server processes can be programmed to enable the user 25 
to purchase a link for the object. For example in one 
scenario, the player plug-in displays a graphic for a link 
information indicating that the link is available after deter- 
mining that an OID is not in the file. If the user clicks on the 
graphic, the plug-in displays more information about the 30 
procedure for purchasing or renting a link. This information 
may be provided in conjunction with querying the server and 
displaying information returned from the server, or 
alternatively, providing pre-programmed information incor- 
porated into the plug-in. If the user is interested in purchas- 35 
ing the link, he or she can then enter input (e.g., click on a 
button such as "Get Link") that initiates the process of 
registering an OID with the object and associating metadata 
or actions with the OID. The process of registering the OID 
and associating the OID with metadata or actions may be 40 
performed as described in this document. This scenario 
provides yet another mechanism for transforming content 
into connected content. 

There are many possible variations to the applications 
scenarios illustrated in FIG. 2. During the file ripping 45 
process (or some other embedding process), the embedder 
may generate a unique ID from the metadata read from the 
packaged media on which the media object resides. One 
example of such an ID is the number derived from CD 
metadata currently used to index information in the CDDB 50 
database. This ID may then be embedded in the audio object 
or its file header/footer. During OID registration, the regis- 
tration process may inform the embedding process that the 
OID (and thus, the object for which it was derived) has not 
been associated with metadata or actions. In this case, the 55 
user may be given an opportunity to purchase the link, either 
at the time of ripping, or in the future, wherever the object 
travels. In the latter case, the OID in the object is associated 
with an option to buy the link and customize the data and/or 
actions associated with that link. Rather than link to pro- 60 
motional information, the OID gives users an option to buy 
or rent the link and provides them with an opportunity to 
customize it (e.g., linking it to a custom web site). Once 
customized, other users that open or play the file will then 
be able to link to the customized information or actions. 65 

To assert control over the type of customization that users 
may perform, the registration and mapping processes can 



the types of metadata and actions that 
users can link to a media object. 

In the multimedia content industry, there are typically 
many rights holders and entities involved in the distribution 
process. This may present a conflict when linking a media 
object to one entity. One way to address this problem is have 
an object link to many different entities. For example, the 
server could map an OID to many entities and return links 
to retailers, distributors, record labels and artists. Another 
way to address it is to encode additional information about 
the distributor in the OID. For example, the OID includes 
fields that identify the object and its distributor. If a user 
activates the link to purchase products, including media 
objects, then the distributor name is logged with the pur- 
chase and that distributor is credited with royalties associ- 
ated with the transaction. The distributor field may also be 
used as a key to look up the appropriate action for the OID, 
such as re-directing the OID to the web server of the entity 
associated with that OID. In this approach, even if the OID 
directs a user to a record label's website, the distributor field 
can be used to credit the distributor with a royalty for the 
linking transaction. 

The entity responsible for maintaining a web site linked 
via on identifier can make deals with online resources for 
providing data about a media object such as lyrics, song 
titles, radio station play lists. The website may link to this 
information, access it via a database manager, etc. 
File Identifiers 

One form of identifier is an identifier that is inserted in an 
audio object file, but in a distinct field from the audio signal 
itself. Some examples are file headers and footers. This file 
identifier may be assigned before or after distribution of the 
audio object to consumers. In addition, it may be derived 
from the audio signal or other information in the file. For 
example, an identifier generator may derive a unique or 
sufficiently unique identifier from a portion of a music 
signal. A variety of methods for generating a unique num- 
bers based on a unique collection of numbers may be used. 

The process of embedding a file identifier may be done at 
the time of encoding or transcoding a file. For example, the 
file identifier may be inserted during a ripping process, such 
as when a device or programmatic process converts a song 
from a format stored on packaged media, like a CD or DVD, 
to an electronic, and compressed form, such as MP3 or some 
other audio codec. As another example, the file identifier 
may be inserted when a device or programmatic process 
transcodes an electronic music file from one codec format to 
another. Yet another example is where a file is taken from a 
digital or analog uncompressed format, and placed in 
another format for distribution. 
Identifiers Embedded in Audio Signal 

Another way to associate an identifier with an audio 
signal is to embed the identifier in the audio signal using 
steganographic methods, such as digital watermarking or 
other data hiding techniques. Many of such techniques have 
been developed and are described in published articles and 
patents. Watermarking methods are described in U.S. Pat. 
No. 6,614,914. Other examples of methods for encoding and 
decoding auxiliary signals into audio signals include U.S. 
Pat. Nos. 5,862,260, 5,940,135 and 5,945,932. For more 
information on steganographic applications, see the patent 
applications and patents incorporated by reference. 

The steganographic embedding method may be per- 
formed in a batch process. Consider a distributor of elec- 
tronic music via the Internet or some other network, or a 
broadcaster of music such as a radio station. In each case, the 
distributor and broadcaster have a collection of audio 



objects. The embedding process may operate on this collec- 
tion of objects in a batch process by retrieving an electronic 
version, encoding an identifier obtained from the registration 
process, and returning the marked version for later distri- 
bution or broadcasting. In some cases, it is desirable to do 5 
watermark embedding in an iterative process in a studio 
environment to encode the watermark with an intensity that 
achieves desired perceptibility and robustness requirements. 

The steganographic embedding method may also be per- 
formed at the time of transmission of an electronic file or 10 
broadcast of the audio object. In the case of distribution via 
a network such as the Internet (e.g., streaming or file 
download), real time embedding enables the embedding 
process to also embed context information that is specific to 
the consumer (or the consumer's computer) that has clec- 15 
tronically ordered the object. For example, when the user 
requests a file in a streaming or a compressed file format via 
the Internet using her browser, the distributor's server can 
request information (perhaps voluntary) about the user to be 
associated with the transmitted object. Later, the decoding 20 
process or the servers that map the identifier to actions or 
metadata can use this information to determine the types of 
information to provide or responsive action to perform. 

In the case of broadcasting, real time embedding enables 
the identifier to be steganographically embedded throughout 25 
an electronic version of the audio signal just before, or as 
part of the broadcasting process. 

An object or distributor ID (as well as other identifiers or 
context information) can be embedded in the payload of a 
watermark that is also used for copy control. Portion of the 30 
watermark can be used to control whether the object can be 
played, transferred, recorded, etc., while another part can be 
used to carry identifiers and other metadata for linking 
functions described in this document. Alternatively, entirely 
separate watermark encoding and decoding methods may be 35 
used for copy control and linking functions. 

A watermarking process may be used to encode different 
watermarks in the various channels of an audio signal. 
Message information may be embedded in one or more 
channels, while synchronization or orientation signals used 40 
to detect and decode the message information may be 
encoded in other channels. Also, different messages (e.g., 
different identifiers) may be encoded in different channels. 
At decoding time, the different identifiers can trigger differ- 
ent actions or link to different data. 45 

In broadcasting applications, an identifier may be encoded 
along with the broadcast of the associated media signal by 
modulating a subcarrier of the main carrier frequency used 
to transmit the media signal. The subcarrier conveys auxil- 
iary data such as the identifier, while the main carrier 50 
conveys the associated media signal. To reduce audibility of 
the auxiliary data (e.g., the identifier(s)) encoded in the 
sub-carrier, the data can be randomized by applying it to a 
pseudorandom or random number by some function that 
may be inverted in the decoding process, e.g., multiplication 55 
or exclusive OR functions. One example of sub-carrier 
encoding and decoding is Active HSDS 97 developed by 
Seiko Corporation. 

Identifiers in Digital Radio Broadcasts 

Some forms of digital radio broadcasts support transmis- 60 
sion of metadata along with media signals. This metadata 
can also be used to carry one or more identifiers that are 
mapped to metadata Or actions. The metadata can be 
encoded at the time of broadcast or prior to broadcasting. 
Decoding of the identifier may be performed at the digital 65 
receiver. In particular, the digital receiver receives the broad- 
cast data, extracts the identifier, and either automatically, or 
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at the user's direction, forwards the identifier to a server to 
look up the associated metadata or action. 
Dynamic Identifier Extraction from Audio Content or 
Related Data 

As noted above, another way to associate an identifier 
with a corresponding audio signal is to derive the identifier 
from the signal. This approach has the advantage that the 
embedding process is unnecessary. Instead, the decoding 
process can generate the identifier from the audio object. In 
this case, the decoder computes a fingerprint of the audio 
signal based on a specified fingerprinting algorithm. The 
fingerprint is a number derived from a digital audio signal 
that serves as a statistically unique identifier of that signal, 
meaning that there is a high probability that the fingerprint 
was derived from the audio signal in question. One compo- 
nent of fingerprint algorithm is a hash algorithm. The hash 
algorithm may be applied to a selected portion of a music file 
(e.g., the first 10 seconds) to create a fingerprint. It may be 
applied to discrete samples in this portion, or to attributes 
that are less sensitive to typical audio processing. Examples 
of less sensitive attributes include most significant bits of 
audio samples or a low pass filtered version of the portion. 
Examples of hashing algorithms include MD5, MD2, SHA, 
and SHA1. 

As an aside, fingerprinting may also be used to determine 
whether an audio signal has been watermarked. The finger- 
printing application can evaluate a fingerprint for a received 
object and compare it with one for a watermarked object (or 
unmarked object) to determine whether the object is likely 
to be watermarked. Certain fingerprints can be associated 
with certain types of watermark methods. Using the 
fingerprint, a decoding device can select an appropriate 
watermark decoding system for the object. 

While specifically discussed in the context of audio 
objects, the fingerprinting process applies to other types of 
multimedia content as well, including still images, video, 
graphics models, etc. For still images and video, the iden- 
tifier can be derived dynamically from a compressed or 
uncompressed version of the image or video signal. The 
fingerprinting process may be tuned to generate a specific 
identifier based on the type of file format. For example, the 
process extracts the file format from the file (e.g., from a 
header or footer), then uses a fingerprinting process tailored 
for that type of file (e.g., a hash of a compressed image or 
video frame). The dynamic identifier computed by this 
process may be associated with metadata and/or actions 
using the processes and systems described in this document. 
Registration Process 

One way to implement the registration process is to build 
client and server application programs that communicate 
over a computer network using standard network commu- 
nication protocols. The client may be implemented as a 
software program that provides identifying information 
about an audio object. It can obtain the information by 
prompting the user for the identifying information, or from 
extracting it from the audio object or its container. The 
server may be implemented as a database management 
program that manages identifiers and corresponding audio 
objects. When queried to provide an identifier for particular 
identifying information, the program checks whether it has 
already assigned an identifier to an object based on the 
identifying information. If so, it returns that identifier that 
has already been assigned. If not, it assigns a new identifier 
number, creates a new entry in the database for that number 
and its associated identifying information. 

The type of identifier used to link audio objects varies 
with the application. As such, the registration process may 
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vary as well. One type of identifier is a unique identifier for 
an audio object. Another type of identifier is one that 
identifies some attribute of the audio object, but does not 
uniquely identify it, such as a distributor or broadcaster 
identifier. This type of identifier requires additional context 
information to uniquely identify the audio object at the time 
of linking it to actions or metadata. For these types of 
identifiers, the registration process provides information 
identifying the attribute of the audio object, such as its 
distributor or broadcaster. In response, the server provides 
an identifier that may be embedded in several audio objects 
that share that attribute. 

One example is a broadcaster ID, such as a radio station 
ID. Audio broadcast by the radio station is embedded with 
this radio station ID. To identify the object, context infor- 
mation such as the play time captured at the tuner is used 
along with the radio station ID extracted from the received 
audio signal to identify the audio object. The decoding 
process forwards this information to a server. Using the 
radio station ID and context information, the server maps the 
ID to an appropriate action. This may include querying a 
radio station's playlist database for an object identifier based 
on the station ID and context information. The server can 
then map the object identifier to an action or metadata based 
on the object ID returned from the playlist database. Other 
scenarios are possible. For example, the server could for- 
ward the station ID, context data and decoder address to a 
radio station server, which in turn, looks up the appropriate 
action or metadata (e.g., web page) and sends it to the device 
that decoded the station ID. 

Broadcast content can also be associated with object 
identifiers. One way to implement the identifier assignment 
process is to allocate a unique set of identifiers with each 
broadcaster/distributor. Those broadcasters or distributors 
are then free to assign the identifiers to media objects as they 
wish. Once they complete the identifier assignment process, 
they may then associate the identifiers with the metadata or 
actions in a mapping process. 
Embedding Process 

The embedding process may be integrated into a software 
program along with the client of the registration process 
described in the previous section. This integration of regis- 
tration and embedding functions is particularly suited to a 
batch embedder, where processing time required to request 
an identifier is less of a concern. 

In real time embedding, the identifier or identifiers are 
preferably available for associated audio objects before 
embedding begins. For example, the identifiers can be 
maintained in a local database on the embedding computer 
or device and indexed by object title. Distributor and broad- 
cast identifiers are more straightforward because they may 
be applied to several different audio objects. 

The embedding process may also be implemented in an 
embedding clearinghouse system. The embedding clearing- 
house is a computer or other electronic system that analyzes 
media objects and embeds one or more links in the media 
objects. The clearinghouse may be implemented in a server 
on a network, such as the Internet and operate on content in 
a "push," "pull," or some combination of push and pull 
models. In the push model, users and other systems send 
media objects to the embedding clearinghouse for analysis 
and embedding. The pull model, the clearinghouse has the 
capability to search for and gather media objects for embed- 
ding and analysis. One example of this pull model is an 
Internet search process called a spider that crawls the 
Internet, searching for media objects to analyze and embed 
with one or more identifying links. 



The embedding clearinghouse analyzes a media object 
(perhaps based on out of band data like a file header or 
footer) and inserts an identifier. This identifier may link to a 
metadata and actions, such as re-direction to a web site 
offering products, services, and information related to the 
content. The embedding clearinghouse may incorporate 
search engine technology to execute a key word search 
based on information from the media object and then 
associate the media object with a series of related URLs 
returned from the Internet search. The process may be 
automatic, or with some user input to select which sub-set of 
links should be inserted. 

The embedding clearinghouse may also offer an identifier 
embedding services for those wanting to link their media 
objects with metadata, actions, etc. In this application 
5 scenario, the embedding clearinghouse may be implemented 
as an Internet server that is accessible via a web page using 
conventional network communication and web protocols. To 
access the server, users visit a web page using an Internet 
browser. In exchange for a fee, which may be tendered 
i electronically over the Internet from the user's computer to 
the server, the server provides an embedding service to 
embed an identifier into a media object uploaded from the 
user via the user's computer and Internet connection. The 
user can select the information to associate with a media 
5 object, such as generic identifying information (e.g., title, 
author, owner), generic licensing information, or special 
information or actions. The provider of the embedding 
clearinghouse server hosts the generic information, while 
the special purpose information and actions are accessed 
1 through re-direction. In particular, the provider of the clear- 
inghouse server links the embedded identifier to an address 
or set of addresses of servers that provide the special 
information or actions. Then at decoding time, the decoding 
process sends the identifier to the provider's server, which in 
5 turn, redirects the identifier to a secondary server or servers 
that provide special purpose information or actions (e.g., 
redirect to a web page of the content owner, download 
related content, provide electronic licensing services, etc.). 
Decoding the ID and Embedded Context Data 
i The implementation details of the decoding process 
depend on how the identifier is encoded into an audio object 
or its container. In the case where the identifier is encoded 
in a file header or footer, the decoder may be a software 
program or digital hardware that parses the header/footer 
5 and forwards it to the communication application. One way 
to implement this type of decoder is to integrate it into a 
media player as a plug in program. Examples of media 
players include Windows Media Player from Microsoft, 
Liquid Audio player from Liquid Audio, Winamp, Real 
) Player from Real Networks. Preferably, the plug-in gives the 
user visual feedback that the identifier has been detected and 
displays a window with options to access more information 
or actions available via the link. For example, the user can 
be presented with a user interfaces prompting the user to 
> click for more information or buying opportunities. If the 
user selects these options, the plug-in forwards the user 
selections and identifier to the communication application, 
which forwards them to the server (e.g., server 1, FIG. 1). 
In the case where the identifier is steganographically 
) encoded in the audio object, a corresponding decoder 
extracts the identifier. This type of decoder may be imple- 
mented as a plug in to a software player as described in the 
previous paragraph. It may also be implemented in a tuner 
for broadcast content, or in a listening device that captures 
j audio from the ambient environment. 

In the case where the identifier is derived from the content 
letadata, the decoder captures the pertinent 
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portion of the audio object, and generates the identifier as 
described above. This type of decoder can be implemented 
in a software or hardware player, a tuner, etc. 

The decoder may collect identifiers in response to a user 
request while objects containing these identifiers are being 5 
played. For example, when the user is playing music, he may 
like a song and want to buy it or get more information. This 
feature may be implemented by building an interface that 
has a button or voice recognition that enables the user to 
request information or a buy/license opportunity. Once 10 
captured, identifiers can be forwarded along with user 
instructions to the appropriate server. 

However, one particularly useful feature is to enable the 
user to fetch information and make orders from music as the 
music is playing. The system described previously supports 15 
this feature because the decoding process can forward the 
identifier or identifiers, embedded context information, or 
additional context information (user information, play time, 
broadcast type, file type, player type, operating system type) 
to the communication application as the music is playing. 20 
The user can trigger the Unking action by pressing a "fetch" 
button, or saying fetch to a voice activated input device that 
causes the decoding device to package a message and invoke 
n application (e.g., Internet browser). In 
jmmunication application forwards the message 25 
r that parses the message and determines the 



in of the "fetch it" feature may be made on a 
handheld device that communicates with a decoding device 
in a tuner via a wireless connection. For example, a user may : 
press a button on a remote control device, like a key chain, 
which sends a wireless signal to a receiver in the tuner. The 
receiver invokes the decoding process. The tuner may also 
send metadata from the server to the remote control device 
for display using a similar wireless connection. Infrared or 2 
RF transceivers, for example, may be used to communicate 
the data back and forth. 

The decoding device may also provide continuous decod- 
ing of identifiers. When the user requests a "fetch," the 
identifier and context information for the current song may a 
be forwarded to the server. Also, the decoding device may 
automatically fetch generic information such as song title 
and artist so that this information is immediately available to 
the user. 

Another possible implementation is to temporarily buffer A 
identifiers extracted from some predetermined number of the 
most recent songs, titles, etc. These identifiers can be stored 
along with other metadata, such as a time stamp, to inform 
the user when they were captured. The user can then select 
one or more of the items to send to the server for more 5 
information or related actions. 

These features may be implemented in one or more 
devices. While the example above discusses a remote con- 
trol device and a separate tuner with a decoder, these 
functions may be integrated into a single device, such as a 5 
car stereo, phone handset, personal digital assistant, and a 
variety of other types of players or tuners. 

The identifier enables dynamic linking. Dynamic linking 
enables the identifier encoded with a media object to remain 
fixed, while the metadata or actions associated with that 6 
identifier can be changed. To change the associated 
metadata, the mapping process edits the identifier database 
to associate new metadata or actions with an identifier. The 
mapping process can be automated to change metadata or 
actions associated with an identifier at periodic intervals or 6 
in response to system events. In addition, a user may change 
the associated metadata or actions interactively at any time. 



To facilitate access to the database, a web-based interface 
can be added to the database. 

Dynamically linked data returned from a server to a 
player environment can be displayed to the user in a variety 
of ways. One way is to display it in a web page or user 
interface window of a player. The data can be animated by 
scrolling it across the visual display. The data can also be 
displayed in the form of HTML links, which, when 
activated, cause the download of other data or initiate 
actions, such as playing streaming content from a server. 
Server Types 

As discussed elsewhere, the servers used to link identi- 
fiers to actions may be programmed to provide a variety of 
actions including: 

returning data and HTML links (e.g., in the form of an 
HTML document, scripts, etc.) 

downloading media signals in streaming or file format 

performing an electronic transaction (selling products like 
CDs, DVDs, concert tickets, etc. via computer trans- 
action using credit cards, digital money, etc.) 

establishing a license to use a linked media object 

re-directing to another server 

performing database look up operations for related 

information, links, actions 
performing database look up to uniquely identify a media 

context information 
creating a transaction log 

This is by no means in exhaustive list. Another type of 
server action is to initiate a process of searching a database, 
a collection of databases or the Internet for additional 
information related to a linked media object. This type of 
search service may be performed continuously and the 
results associated with the identifier. Then, in response to a 
request from a decoding process, the server can return a 
digest of the results with links to web pages for additional 
information. 

Communication Application 

The implementation details of the communication appli- 
cation are highly dependent on the type of communication 
link and protocols used to connect the decoding process to 
a server. Above, an Internet browser is provided as an 
example. A browser may be implemented in conventional 
PCs, handheld devices, wireless phones, stereo systems, set 
top boxes, etc. However, the communication application 
need not be based on computer network protocols. For 
wireless devices, where the marked content is played on 
wireless carrier frequencies, the communication application 
can employ wireless communication technology to forward 
identifiers and context information to servers that map this 
information to actions or metadata and return it via a 
wireless carrier frequency to user's handset. 
Tracking Transactions and Report Generation 

As depicted in FIG. 1 and described above, the servers for 
mapping identifiers to actions may be programmed to dis- 
pense a transaction log into a log file. A report generation 
process can then enable users to define and request queries 
of data from the log file based on a particular identifier, a 
particular type of context information (time frame, geo- 
graphic location, user demographics, etc.), a particular 

Capture Devices 

As noted above, the decoding process may be imple- 
mented in a variety of devices or software that process media 
objects. These devices and software include programmable 
devices such as personal computers, personal digital 
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telephone handsets, set-top boxes, personal 
stereos, hi-fi components, tuners, receivers, televisions, etc. 
as well as hardwired devices that may be incorporated into 
these systems and devices. 

In some contexts, it is useful to implement a recording 
function. This is particularly true in devices that receive a 
broadcast or stream of media content and need to capture at 
least a portion of it to decode an identifier. Examples of these 
devices are radio receivers, and wireless telephone handsets. 
The record function may be automatic or user activated. In 
the latter case, the user actuates an input device to control the 
record process and optionally the record duration. For 
example, the user may hear a song that she likes and press 
record. The device, in turn, records at least a part of the 
object that is currently being received (an audio, visual or 
audio visual signal). The user can then decide contempora- 
neously or at a later time to execute the identifier decoding 
process on the recorded signal. The recording function can 
be designed to execute for a pre-determined or user specified 
duration. 

In the case of radio and television tuners/receivers, the 
record function can be used to capture a media signal as it 
is received. In the case of a telephone handset, the record 
function can be used for a variety of functions, such as 
recording part of a telephone conversation, recording speech 
or other ambient audio through a microphone, or recording 
a media signal received by the handset via a wireless 
communication channel. The recordings can be compressed 
and stored in local memory on the device. In addition, they 
may be annotated with metadata about the media signal, 
such as a time stamp to show time of capture, a location 
stamp to show location of capture, metadata extracted from 
the object (in band or out of band data), etc. A global 
positioning device may provide the location stamp. Some 
wireless phone systems are capable of computing location of 
a telephone handset via triangulation. This location data may 
be used to provide geographic location coordinates or the 
name of nearby landmark, city name, etc. 

The metadata may be displayed on a display device to 
help the user remember the context of a particular recording. 
In addition, it may be provided as context information along 
with an identifier to a server that links the identifier and 
context information to metadata or actions. 
Transmarking 

In some applications, it may be useful to convert auxiliary 
information embedded in a media signal from one format to 
another. This converting process is referred to as transmark- 
ing. Transmarking may include converting an out of band 
identifier like a tag in a header/footer to a watermark or vice 
versa. It may also involve converting a message in one 
watermark format to another. The process involves a decod- 
ing operating on an input media object, and an encoding of 
the decoded information into the media object. It may also 
involve a process for removing the mark originally in the 
input object to avoid interference with the newly inserted 

There are a variety of reasons to perform transmarking. 
One is to make the embedded information more robust to the 
types of processing that the media object is likely to 
encounter, such as converting from one watermark used in 
packaged media to another watermark used in compressed, 
and electronically distributed media, or a watermark used in 
radio or wireless phone broadcast transmission applications. 

This type of transmarking process may be performed at 
various stages of a media object's distribution path. As 
suggest previously, an identifier in a watermark or file 
header/footer may be encoded at the time of packaging the 



content for distribution, either in an electronic distribution 
format or a physical packaged medium, such as an optical 
disk or magnetic memory device. At some point, the media 
signal may be converted from one format to another. This 
format conversion stage is an opportunity to perform trans- 
marking that is tailored for the new format in terms of 
robustness and perceptibility concerns. The new format may 
be a broadcast format such as digital radio broadcast, or AM 
or FM radio broadcast. In this case, the identifier may be 
) transmarked into a watermark or other metadata format that 
is robust for broadcast applications. The new format may be 
a compressed file format (e.g., ripping from an optical disk 
to an MP3 format). In this case, the identifier may be 
transmarked into a file header/footer or watermark format 

> that is robust and compatible with the compressed file 
format. 

The transmarking process may leave an existing embed- 
ded identifier in tact and layer an additional identifier into 
the media object. This may include encoding a new water- 
) mark that does not interfere with an existing watermark 
(e.g., insert the new watermark in unmarked portions of the 
media object or in a non-interfering transform domain). It 
may also include adding additional or new identifier tags to 
headers or footers in the file format. 

> Amplifying an Embedded Identifier 

Rather than converting embedded data to anotner f°r mat > 

that has become weakened or separated due to processing of 
the media object in which it is embedded. In this case, a 
) decoder and encoder pair may be used to determine the 
current identifier and re-encode it. Of course, the encoder 
can also choose to embed a new or additional identifiers as 
well. 

If the previous identifier is lost, the encoder can query an 

> identifier database established in the registration process, 
passing identifying information about the media object. The 
database uses the identifying information to find an associ- 
ated identifier and returns it to the encoder for embedding in 
the media object. 

) Managing On-Line Media Library Through Links in Media 
Signals 

The forms in which digital media content can be distrib- 
uted continue to evolve rapidly. Video and audio signals can 
be stored in a digital content package and distributed in 

> physical form, such as an optical or magnetic storage 
medium, or in an electronic form (e.g., transferred over a 
network in a compressed or uncompressed form). In this 
document, a content package refers to a format in which a 
title, e.g., a film, song, musical album, multimedia collection 

) etc., is played from a complete representation of that title. 
In contrast, media content may also be delivered over a 
wire or wireless communication link in a streaming format. 
Obviating the need to have a complete copy of the title, a 
streaming format enables the receiver to play the title as it 

> receives portions of it in a data "stream" from an external 
source. The following sections describe applications for 
linking media signals to other content and data using meta- 
data and/or steganography. 

Linking Packaged Digital Media to On-line Library of 
) Media Titles 

In this application, a local application (e.g., a device or 
software process) extracts an identifier from a media signal 
stored in a content package, and communicates the identifier 
to a database application to create and manage a library of 

> media titles. Examples of a content package include optical 
media such as CDs and DVDs, magnetic media such as 
floppy disks and tapes, flash memory, compressed media 
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files, etc. The user places the package into a media reader, 
such as a disk drive, player, etc. Operating in conjunction 
with the media reader, the local application extracts infor- 
mation (e.g., a portion of the media signal) from the 
package, extracts the identifier, and sends it to a database s 
system (e.g., a server on the Internet). In response, the 
database system determines the corresponding title and adds 
the title to an on-line library (e.g., external storage accessible 
via the Internet). The library may be set up as a personal 
collection, or a collection for a group of users. to 

To identify the user(s)' library, the local application 
provides a user identifier. This user identifier may be authen- 
tication information entered by a user (such as a user name 
and password), or alternatively, may be an identifier (such a 
device ID) sent automatically by the local application. is 

The title (i.e. content) is added to the on-line library, by 
transferring a copy of the selection (e.g., music track, video, 
etc.) from a master database (e.g., a library of MP3 files, or 
some other streaming or downloadable content format) to 
the user's on-line library collection. This arrangement 20 
avoids the need to upload content from the user's applica- 
tion. Also, it is a much more secure approach than tech- 
niques that simply read title data from a CD and relay same 
to the on-line library. (It is a simple task for an unscrupulous 
user to fake the presence of a CD by determining how the 25 
client CD software specifies the title to the on-line library, 
and then mimic same even without possession of a bona fide 
CD.) The in-band encoding presented by watermarks offers 
innately better security, and provides opportunities for 
enhanced security by encryption, etc. 30 

In other arrangements, a copy of the selection, per se, is 
not transferred from the master database to the user's library, 
but rather a reference (e.g., a link or pointer) to the master 
library is added to the user's library. Efficiencies in storage 
can thereby be achieved (i.e., a copy of each selection is 35 
stored only once, from which an unlimited number of users' 
on-line libraries can link to it). 

The identifier may be placed in the content package by 
steganographically encoding it in the media signal. For 
example, the identifier may be a reference number (e.g., of « 
24-256 bits) or the text name of the title embedded in a 
digital watermark. In a digital watermark implementation, a 
watermark embedder encodes the identifier in video, audio 
and/or images. The local application includes a watermark 
detector that reads at least a portion of the media signal from 45 
the package, detects the watermark, and reads the identifier 
embedded in the watermark. The detector may be imple- 
mented in a computer program (e.g., driver application, 
browser plug-in, etc.). A communication application, such as 
an Internet browser, then communicates the identifier to the 50 
database system, which may be implemented using conven- 
tional database management and Internet server software. 

One advantage of this application is that it allows a user 
to create an on-line library of titles, and then playback those 
titles from the library on demand. For example, the user may 55 
organize a large collection of titles, view titles in a variety 
of formats, and playback individual songs or videos, in any 
order and at any time. The user can request playback 
anywhere by connecting to the on-line database and request- 
ing a streaming delivery or file down load. 60 

For playback, a player application (e.g., device or appli- 
cation program on a computer) sends a request to a content 
delivery system via a wire or wireless connection. The 
content delivery system first checks to make sure that the 
user has the title in her on-line library. In addition, it may 65 
authenticate the user and determine usage rights before 
returning any content. If it determines playback to be 



authorized, the content delivery system sends the titles by 
streaming the content to the player application, on demand, 
in the order requested. 

Linking Streaming Media to On-line Library of Media Titles 
A similar scheme to the one described in the previous 
section may be implemented for streaming media. In this 
case, the local application need not have a packaged version 
of the content to add a title to a user's library. Instead, the 
local application extracts an identifier from a portion of the 
streaming content. The identifier may be embedded in a 
watermark that is replicated throughout the media signal. In 
the event that the portion of the streaming media does not 
contain an identifier, the local application continues to 
execute a detection process on the media signal as it arrives 
until it has extracted the identifier. 

In either of the above applications, the user can initiate a 
process of extracting the watermark by an explicit request, 
such as by clicking on the visual UI of the local application, 
entering a voice command, etc. Alternatively, the local 
application may initiate the detection process automatically 
whenever the user starts playback from packaged or stream- 

The identifier may also include usage rights that dictate 
how the user (as identified by a user ID) may retrieve a copy 
from the library for playback. For example, the watermark 
may include a number that represents the number of times 
the user can access the content for playback. 
Linking Packaged or Streaming Media to Database of Aux- 
iliary Information Related to the Media 

In addition to linking to a title database, the identifier may 
also link to other information or machine instructions relat- 
ing to the media. For example, the database may send a set 
of options back to the user (e.g., in the form of a HTML 
page) that allow the user to select and download additional 
information related to the media signal in which the iden- 
tifier is embedded. 

Operating Environment for Computer Implementations 

FIG. 3 illustrates an example of a computer system that 
serves as an operating environment for software implemen- 
tations of the systems described above. The software appli- 
cations may be implemented in C/C++ and are portable to 
many different computer systems. FIG. 3 generally depicts 
one such system. 

The computer system shown in FIG. 3 includes a com- 
puter 1220, including a processing unit 1221, a system 
memory 1222, and a system bus 1223 that interconnects 
various system components including the system memory to 
the processing unit 1221. 

The system bus may comprise any of several types of bus 
structures including a memory bus or memory controller, a 
peripheral bus, and a local bus using a bus architecture such 
as PCI, ISA and EISA, to name a few. 

The system memory includes read only memory (ROM) 
1224 and random access memory (RAM) 1225. A basic 
input/output system 1226 (BIOS), containing the basic rou- 
tines that help to transfer information between elements 
within the computer 1220, such as during start-up, is stored 
in ROM 1224. 

The computer 1220 further includes a hard disk drive 
1227, a magnetic disk drive 1228, e.g., to read from or write 
to a removable disk 1229, and an optical disk drive 1230, 
e.g., for reading a CD-ROM or DVD disk 1231 or to read 
from or write to other optical media. The hard disk drive 
1227, magnetic disk drive 1228, and optical disk drive 1230 
are connected to the system bus 1223 by a hard disk drive 
interface 1232, a magnetic disk drive interface 1233, and an 
optical drive interface 1234, respectively. The drives and 
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their associated computer-readable media provide nonvola- 
tile storage of data, data structures, computer-executable 
instructions (program code such as dynamic link libraries, 
and executable files), etc. for the computer 1220. 

Although the description of computer-readable media 5 
above refers to a hard disk, a removable magnetic disk and 
an optical disk, it can also include other types of media that 
are readable by a computer, such as magnetic cassettes, flash 
memory cards, digital video disks, and the like. 

Anumber of program modules may be stored in the drives lQ 
and RAM 1225, including an operating system 1235, one or 
more application programs 1236, other program modules 
1237, and program data 1238. 

A user may enter commands and information into the 
personal computer 1220 through a keyboard 1240 and 
pointing device, such as a mouse 1242. Other input devices 15 
may include a microphone, joystick, game pad, satellite 
dish, digital camera, scanner, or the like. The microphone 
may be used to capture audio signals. Similarly, a digital 
camera or scanner 43 may be used to capture video and 
images. The camera and scanner are each connected to the 20 
computer via a standard interface 44. Currently, there are 
digital cameras designed to interface with a Universal Serial 
Bus (USB), Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI), and 
parallel port interface. Two emerging standard peripheral 
interfaces for cameras include USB2 and 1394 (also known 25 
as firewire and iLink). 

These and other input devices are often connected to the 
processing unit 1221 through a serial port interface 1246 that 
is coupled to the system bus, but may be connected by other 
interfaces, such as a parallel port, game port or a universal 
serial bus (USB). 

A monitor 1247 or other type of display device is also 
connected to the system bus 1223 via an interface, such as 
a video adapter 1248. In addition to the monitor, personal 
computers typically include other peripheral output devices 
(not shown), such as speakers and printers. 35 

The computer 1220 operates in a networked environment 
using logical connections to one or more remote computers, 
such as a remote computer 1249. The remote computer 1249 
may be a server, a router, a peer device or other common 
network node, and typically includes many or all of the 40 
elements described relative to the computer 1220, although 
only a memory storage device 1250 has been illustrated in 
FIG. 3. The logical connections depicted in FIG. 3 include 
a local area network (LAN) 1251 and a wide area network 
(WAN) 1252. Such networking environments are common- 45 
place in offices, enterprise-wide computer networks, intra- 
nets and the Internet. 

When used in a LAN networking environment, the com- 
puter 1220 is connected to the local network 1251 through 
a network interface or adapter 1253. When used in a WAN 50 
networking environment, the personal computer 1220 typi- 
cally includes a modem 1254 or other means for establishing 
communications over the wide area network 1252, such as 
the Internet. The modem 1254, which may be internal or 
external, is connected to the system bus 1223 via the serial 55 
port interface 1246. 

In a networked environment, program modules depicted 
relative to the personal computer 1220, or portions of them, 
may be stored in the remote memory storage device. The 
processes detailed above can be implemented in a distrib- 60 
uted fashion, and as parallel processes. It will be appreciated 
that the network connections shown are exemplary and that 
other means of establishing a communications link between 
the computers may be used. 

The computer may establish a wireless connection with 65 
external devices through a variety of peripherals such as a 
cellular modem, radio transceiver, infrared transceiver, etc. 



While a computer system is offered as example operating 
environment, the applications may be implemented in a 
variety of devices and systems, including servers, 
workstations, hand-held devices (e.g., hand held audio or 
video players, Personal Digital Assistants such as Palm 
Pilot, etc.), network appliances, distributed network 
systems, etc. 
Concluding Remarks 

Having described and illustrated the principles of the 
technology with reference to specific implementations, it 
will be recognized that the technology can be implemented 
in many other, different, forms. To provide a comprehensive 
disclosure without unduly lengthening the specification, 
applicants incorporate by reference the patents and patent 
applications referenced above. These patents and patent 
applications provide additional implementation details. 
They describe ways to implement processes and components 
of the systems described above. Processes and components 
described in these applications may be used in various 
combinations, and in some cases, interchangeably with 
processes and components described above. 

The particular combinations of elements and features in 
the above-detailed embodiments are exemplary only; the 
interchanging and substitution of these teachings with other 
teachings in this and the incorporated-by-reference patents/ 
applications are also contemplated. 

We claim: 

1. A method of establishing an on-line collection of media 
titles, comprising the steps of: 

extracting an identifier steganographically encoded in a 

media signal; 
sending the identifier to a database; and 
requesting the database to add a title associated with the 

media signal to an on-line collection. 

2. The method according to claim 1, further comprising 
the step of: 

requesting playback of a title from the on-line collection. 

3. Asystem to interact with an on-line collection of media 
titles stored in a database, said system comprising: 

a detector to extract an embedded watermark from a 
media signal, the watermark including identifying 
information for the media signal; 

a module to send the identifying information to the 
database; and 

a module to receive data from the database in response to 
the identifying information, 

4. The system according to claim 3, wherein the identi- 
fying information includes a title of the media signal to be 
added to the on-line collection. 

5. The system according to claim 3, wherein the identi- 
fying information includes usage rights. 

6. The system according to claim 3, wherein the media 
signal is stored in a content package. 

7. An apparatus to interact with a media signal, said 
apparatus comprising: 

a storage device; 

a processing unit; and 

a local application stored in said storage device and 
processed by said processing unit, said local applica- 
tion operating to: i) extract an identifier from the media 
signal, the identifier being steganographically encoded 
into the media signal, and to ii) send the identifier to a 
database to associate the media signal with an on-line 
collection maintained by the database. 

8. The apparatus according to claim 7, wherein the 
identifier comprises a watermark. 
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9. The apparatus according lo claim 7, wherein the 
identifier comprises a reference number. 

10. The apparatus according to claim 7, wherein the 
identifier comprises data embedded within a watermark. 

11. The apparatus according to claim 10, wherein the data 
comprises a title name. 

12. The apparatus according to claim 7, wherein said local 
application provides a user identifier to the database. 

13. The apparatus according to claim 12, wherein said 
user identifier comprises a device identifier. 

14. The apparatus according to claim 7, wherein the media 
signal is stored in a content package, 

15. A method of operating a system to create and manage 
a library of on-line media titles, said method comprising the 
steps of: 

receiving a media identifier from a user that has been 
extracted from steganographically encoded informa- 
tion in a media signal; 

determining a title that corresponds to the media identi- 
fier; 

identifying the user; and 

adding the media title to an on-line library of media titles 
associated with the user. 

16. The method according to claim 15, further comprising 
the step of: 

that the media title is in the "user's on-line library. 

17. The method according to claim 16, further comprising 
the steps of: 

authenticating the user in response to the user's request 

for a media title; and 
allowing the user to access the on-line library when the 

user is authenticated. 

18. The method according to claim 17, further comprising 
the steps of: 

determining usage rights associated with a requested 
media title, and controlling access to the media title 
based on the usage rights. 

19. The method according to claim 15, wherein said 
adding step comprises the step of transferring a copy of the 
media title to the on-line library. 



20. The method according to claim 15, wherein said 
adding step comprises the step of adding a pointer to the 
on-line library to point to a copy of the media title. 

21. The method according to claim 15, wherein the user 
is identified by identifying a user device in communication 
with the system. 

22. An apparatus to interact with a streaming media 
signal, said apparatus comprising: 

3 a storage device; 

a processing unit; and 

a local application stored in said storage device and 
processed by said processing unit, said local applica- 
; tion operating to: i) extract an identifier from the 
streaming media signal, and to ii) send the identifier to 
a database to associate the streaming media signal with 
an on-line library collection maintained by the data- 

J 23. The apparatus according to claim 22, wherein the 
identifier is embedded in a watermark in the streaming 
media signal. 

24. The apparatus according to claim 23, wherein the 
- watermark is replicated throughout the streaming media 

25. The apparatus according to claim 23, wherein the local 
application extracts the identifier upon a request by a user. 

26. The apparatus according to claim 25, wherein the 
) request comprises a voice command. 

27. The apparatus according to claim 23, wherein the 
identifier comprises usage rights which dictate how the user 
may retrieve a copy of the streaming media signal from the 
library for playback. 

' 28. The apparatus according to claim 23, wherein the 
on-line library is a personal library associated with a pre- 
determined user. 

29. The apparatus according to claim 23, wherein the 
on-line library is associated with a predetermined group of 
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[57] ABSTRACT 

A method and apparatus for transferring state information 
between a server computer system and a client computer 
system. In one embodiment of the method, an http client 
requests a file, such as an HTML document, on an http 
server, and the http server transmits the file to the http client. 
In addition, the http server transmits a state object, which 
describes certain state information, to the http client. The 
http client stores the state object, and will typically send the 
state object back to the http server when making later 
requests for files on the http server. In a typical embodiment, 
the state object includes a domain attribute which specifies 
a domain or network address, and the state object is trans- 
mitted from the http client to a server only when the http 
client makes an http request to the server and the server is 
within the domain. In one embodiment, the apparatus 
includes a processor and memory and a computer readable 
medium which stores program instructions. In the case of the 
client system, the instructions specify operations such as 
receiving and storing the state information; in the case of the 
server system, the instructions specify operations such as 
sending the state information to a client system. 

26 Claims, 8 Drawing Sheets 
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One of the major features of the world-wide-web 
is the ability to retrieve images from 
sites distributed around the world. 



These images can then be 
combined with a text document 
retrieved separately and presented 
as a single "virtual" document to 
an end-user 



This HTML document demonstrates 
this capability. This document was 
fetched from a server in northern 
California. However, this image: 
was obtained from the University 
of Stockholm. 
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Distributed Image Loading Example 



One of the major features of the world-wide web is the ability to 
retrieve images from sites distributed around the world. These 
images can then be combined with a text document retrieved 
separately and presented as a single "virtual" document to an end-user. 
This HTML document demonstrates this capability. 

This document was fetched from a server in Northern California. 
However, this image: i — ■ — 




was obtained from Illinois. And this one: 




was obtained from the University of Stockholm. 
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PERSISTENT CLIENT STATE IN A 
HYPERTEXT TRANSFER PROTOCOL 
BASED CLIENT-SERVER SYSTEM 

FIELD OF THE INVENTION 



This invention relates t 
computer systems. Specifically, the 



client-server computer systems in which a server can send 
state information to a client and the client stores the state 
information for later retransmissions back to the server. 



BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

An important use of computers is the transfer of infor- 
mation over a network. Currently, the largest computer 1 
network in existence is the InterNet. The InterNet is a 
worldwide interconnection of computer networks that com- 
municate using a common protocol. Millions of computers, 
from low end personal computers to high-end super com- 
puters are coupled to the InterNet. 2 

The InterNet grew out of work funded in the 1960s by the 
U.S. Defense Department's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. For a long time, InterNet was used by researchers 
in universities and national laboratories to share informa- 
tion. As the existence of the InterNet became more widely 2 
known, many users outside of the academic/research com- 
munity (e.g., employees of large corporations) started to use 
InterNet to carry electronic mail. 

In 1989, a new type of information system known as the . 
World-Wide-Web ("the Web") was introduced to the Inter- J 
Net. Early development of the Web took place at CERN, the 
European Particle Physics Laboratory. The Web is a wide- 
area hypermedia information retrieval system aimed to give 
wide access to a large universe of documents. At that time, , 
the Web was known to and used by the academic/research 
community only. There was no easily available tool which 
allows a technically untrained person to access the Web. 

In 1993, researchers at the National Center for Supercom- 
puting Applications (NCSA) released a Web browser called A 
"Mosiac" that implemented a graphical user interface (GUI). 
Mosiac's graphical user interface was simple to learn yet 
powerful. The Mosiac browser allows a user to retrieve 
documents from the World-Wide-Web using simple point- 
and-click commands. Because the user does not have to be 4 
technically trained and the browser is pleasant to use, it has 
the potential of opening up the InterNet to the masses. 

The architecture of the Web follows a conventional client- 
server model. The terms "client" and "server" are used to 
refer to a computer's general role as a requester of data (the 5 
client) or provider of data (the server). Under the Web 
t, Web browsers reside in clients and Web docu- 
:s reside in servers. Web clients and Web servers com- 
e using a protocol called "HyperText Transfer Pro- 
tocol" (HTTP). A browser opens a connection to a server and j 
initiates a request for a document. The server delivers the 
requested document, typically in the form of a text document 
coded in a standard Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) 
format, and when the connection is closed in the above 
interaction, the server serves a passive role, i.e., it accepts t 
commands from the client and cannot request the client to 
perform any action. 

The communication model under the conventional Web 
environment provides a very limited level of interaction 
between clients and servers. In many systems, increasing the i 
level of interaction between components in the systems 
often makes the systems more robust, but increasing the 



s the complexity of the 
typically slows the rate of the interaction. Thus, the con- 
ventional Web environment provides less complex, faster 
interactions because of the Web's level of interaction 
between clients and servers. 

In the conventional Web environment, clients do not 
retain information of a session after the session is closed. In 
many systems, the ability to retain information after the 
systems become inactive is crucial to the functioning of the 
> systems. Thus, it is desirable to allow clients to have this 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 
The present invention involves a client-server system on 

' a network in which a server can send state information to a 
client and the client stores the state information. The stored 
state information can later be sent back to the server at 
appropriate times. In this manner, the state of a client can be 
maintained in the client-server system where no state inher- 

J ently exists in such a system. 

One embodiment of the present invention is a network 
system for communicating documents containing informa- 
tion such as text and one or more images. The system 

. comprises a first computer (i.e., a server) capable of sending 
such documents over a network such as the InterNet. The 
system also has a second computer (i.e., a client) which can 
request these documents or files from the server. After the 
requested documents are received, the client can display the 
documents. In accordance with the present invention, the 
server can send state information to the client when a 
document is sent. The client then stores the state 
information, which is typically in the form of a state object. 
In a subsequent request for documents to the server, the 

. client can send the stored state information to the server. 
In an embodiment of the invention, the server uses a 
hypertext transfer protocol ("http") to communicate over the 
network with clients; such clients also communicate with the 
server using the hypertext transfer protocol. This server and 

) these clients are referred to as an http server and http clients 
respectively. The server typically will include a server 
processor and a memory and a computer readable medium, 
such as a magnetic ("hard disk") or optical mass storage 
device, and the computer readable medium of the server 

; contains computer program instructions for transmitting the 
file from the server system to the client system and for 
transmitting the state object to the client system. The client 
typically will include a client processor and a memory and 
a computer readable medium, such as a magnetic or optical 

, mass storage device, and the computer readable medium of 
the client contains computer program instructions for receiv- 
ing the state object, which specifies the state information, 
from the server and for storing the state object at the client. 
The state object, in a typical embodiment, will include a 

; name attribute, such as a domain attribute. 

One of the applications of the present invention is an 
on-line shopping system. A customer can browse informa- 
tion delivered by a merchant server using a browser running 
on a client. The customer can also select products to be 

j placed in a virtual shopping basket. The server then sends 
state information related to the selected products to the 
browser on the client for storage. When the customer wants 
to purchase the products in the virtual shopping basket, the 
browser sends the corresponding state information to a 

j specified check-out Web page for processing. 

Another application of the present invention is an "on- 
line" information service, such as a newspaper's Web server 



which includes articles or other information from the i 
paper's subscription services. In one example, a newspapei 
or publishing company may have several differe 
publications, each requiring a separate subscription 1 
which may differ among the different publications. A user 
the information service may browse the different public 
tions by making http requests, from the client's/user's coi 
puter system, to the publisher's Web server which responds 
with the requested publication and state information speci- 
fying the user's identification, and other subscription :" 
mation (e.g., user registration and billing information) which 
allows the user to view the contents of the publication; this 
information is typically provided by the user at least once in 
a conventional log-on process. Thereafter, this information 
is included in the state information which is exchanged 15 
between the client and the server in the process of the 
invention. Accordingly, when the user, during the browsing 
process, desires to view another publication (e.g., from the 
same or different publisher) this state information will be 
transmitted back to the Web server to provide the necessary 20 
subscription information (thereby entitling the user to view 
the publication) without requiring the user to re-enter the 
necessary subscription information. In this manner, a user 
may browse from publication to publication on the Web 
server or a different Web server in the domain without 25 
having to re-enter, when seeking a new publication, the 
necessary subscription information. 

These and other features of the present invention will be 
disclosed in the following description of the invention 
together with the accompanying drawings. 30 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

The objects, features, and advantages of the present 
invention will be apparent from the following detailed ^ 
description of the preferred embodiment of the invention 
with references to the following drawings. 

FIG. lAis a pictorial diagram of a computer network used 
in the present invention. 

FIG. IB shows a computer network containing a client 40 
system and a server system. 

FIG. 2 illustrates the retrieval of remote text and images 
and their integration in a document. 

FIG. 3A shows an example of an HTML document which 
can be processed by the browser of the present invention. 45 

FIG. 3B shows the integrated document corresponding to 
the HTML document of FIG. 3A as it would appear on a 
display screen of a client computer. 

FIG. 4 shows schematically the flow of information , Q 
between a client and a server in accordance with the present 

FIG. 5 is a flow chart showing the operation of a merchant 
system of the present invention. 

FIG. 6 shows a computer system that could be used to run 55 
the browser of the present invention. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
Methods and apparatuses for maintaining state informa- 
tion in a client-server based computer network system are 60 
disclosed. The following description is presented to enable 
any person skilled in the art to make and use the invention. 
For purposes of explanation, specific nomenclature is set 
forth to provide a thorough understanding of the present 
invention. However, it will be apparent to one skilled in the 65 
art that these specific details are not required to practice the 
present invention. Descriptions of specific applications are 



provided only as examples. Various modifications to the 
preferred embodiments will be readily apparent to those 
skilled in the art, and the general principles denned herein 
may be applied to other embodiments and applications 
without departing from the spirit and scope of the invention. 
Thus, the present invention is not intended to be limited to 
the embodiments shown, but is to be accorded the widest 
scope consistent with the principles and features disclosed 
herein. 

Prior to describing the present invention, some introduc- 
tory material is explained, including explanations concern- 
ing client-server computing, InterNet addresses, URL's and 
browsing of the Web. 

CLIENT-SERVER COMPUTING 

FIG. 1A illustrates a conceptual diagram of a computer 
network 100, such as the InterNet. Computer network 100 
comprises small computers (such as computers 102, 104, 
106, 108, 110 and 112) and large computers, such as 
computers A and B, commonly used as servers. In general, 
small computers are "personal computers" or workstations 
and are the sites at which a human user operates the 
computer to make requests for data from other computers or 
servers on the network. Usually, the requested data resides 
in large computers. In this scenario, small computers are 
clients and the large computers are servers. In this 
specification, the terms "client" and "server" are used to 
refer to a computer's general role as a requester of data 
(client) or provider of data (server). In general, the size of a 
computer or the resources associated with it do not preclude 
the computer's ability to act as a client or a server. Further, 
each computer may request data in one transaction and 
provide data in another transaction, thus changing the com- 
puter's role from client to server, or vice versa. 

A client, such as computer 102, may request a file from 
server A. Since computer 102 is directly connected to server 
A through a local area network, this request would not 
normally result in a transfer of data over what is shown as 
the "network" of FIG. 1. The "network" of FIG. 1 represents 
the InterNet which is an interconnection of networks. A 
different request from computer 102 may be for a file that 
resides in server B. In this case, the data is transferred from 
server B through the network to server A and, finally, to 
computer 102. The distance between servers Aand B may be 
very long, e.g. across continents, or very short, e.g., within 
the same city. Further, in traversing the network the data may 
be transferred through several intermediate servers and 
many routing devices, such as bridges and routers. 

The World-Wide-Web ("The Web") uses the client-server 
model to communicate information between clients and 
servers. Web Servers are coupled to the InterNet and respond 
to document requests from Web clients. Web clients (also 
known as Web "browsers") are programs that allow a user to 
simply access Web documents located on Web Servers. 

FIG. IB shows, in more detail, an example of a client- 
server system interconnected through the InterNet 100. In 
this example, a remote server system 122 is interconnected 
through the InterNet to client system 120. The client system 
120 includes conventional components such as a processor 
124, memory 125 (e.g. RAM), a bus 126 which couples the 
processor 124 and memory 125, a mass storage device 127 
(e.g. a magnetic hard disk or an optical storage disk) coupled 
to the processor and memory through an I/O controller 128 
and a network interface 129, such as a conventional modem. 
The server system 122 also includes conventional compo- 
nents such as a processor 134, memory 135 (e.g. RAM), a 



bus 136 which couples the processor 134 and memory 135, 
a mass storage device 137 (e.g. a magnetic or optical disk) 
coupled to the processor 134 and memory 135 through an 
I/O controller 138 and a network interface 139, such as a 
conventional modem. It will be appreciated from the 5 
description below that the present invention may be imple- 
mented in software which is stored as executable instruc- 
tions on a computer readable medium on the client and 
server systems, such as mass storage devices 127 and 137 
respectively, or in memories 125 and 135 respectively. 1Q 
InterNet Addresses 
As discussed in the background, the InterNet consists of 
a worldwide computer network that communicates using 
well defined protocol known as the InterNet Protocol (IP). 
Computer systems that are directly connected to the InterNet 15 
each have an unique InterNet address. An InterNet address 
consists of four numbers where each number is less than 
256. The four numbers of an InterNet address are commonly 
written out separated by periods such as 192.101.0.3 

To simplify InterNet addressing, the "Domain Name 20 
System" was created. The domain name system allows users 
to access InterNet resources with a simpler alphanumeric 
naming system. An InterNet Domain name consists of a 
series of alphanumeric names separated by periods. For 
example, the name "drizzle.stanford.edu" is the name for a 25 
computer in the physics department at Stanford University. 
Read from left to right, each name defines a subset of the 
name immediately to the right. In this example, "drizzle" is 
the name of a workstation in the "Stanford" domain. 
Furthermore, "Stanford" is a subset of the "edu" domain. 
When a domain name is used, the computer accesses a 
"Domain Name Server" to obtain the explicit four number 
InterNet address. 

Uniform Resource Locators 
To further define the addresses of resources on the 35 
InterNet, the Uniform Resource Locator system was created. 
A Uniform Resource Locator (URL) is a descriptor that 
specifically defines a type of InterNet resource and its 
location. URLs have the following format: 

_type: / / domain. address/ path_name Where 40 
_type" defines the type of int 
Web documents are identified by the 
"http" which indicates that the hypertext transfer pro- 
tocol should be used to access the document. Other 
resource types include "ftp" (file transmission protocol) 4 $ 
and "telnet". The "domain. address" defines the domain 
name address of the computer that the resource is 
located on. Finally, the "path_name" defines a direc- 
tory path within the file system of the server that 
identifies the resource. The right most name on the path 50 
name portion is usually the name of an actual file. Web 
pages are identified by the resource type "http". By 
convention, most Web pages end with the suffix ".html" 
that suggests the file is a HyperText Markup Language 
document. An example of a URL for a Web document 55 

http: // info.cern.ch/hypertext/Datasources /WWW/ 
Geographical.html 
This URL indicates that by using the HTTP (Web) protocol 
to reach a server called "info.cern.ch", there is a directory 60 
"hypertext/Datasources/WWW" that contains a hypertext 
document named "Geographical.html." Resources on the 
Internet are uniquely addressable by their URL. 

Browsing the World-Wide-Web 65 

To access an initial Web document, the user enters the 
URL for a Web document into a Web browser program. The 



Web browser then sends an http request to the server that has 
the Web document using the URL. The Web server responds 
to the http request by sending the requested HTTP object to 
the client. In most cases, the HTTP object is an plain text 
(ASCII) document containing text (in ASCII) that is written 
in HyperText Markup Language (HTML). The HTML docu- 
ment usually contains hyperlinks to other Web documents. 
The Web browser displays the HTML document on the 
screen for the user and the hyperlinks to other Web docu- 
ments are emphasized in some fashion such that the user can 
selected the hyperlink. 

FIG. 2 illustrates the retrieval of remote text and images 
and their integration in a Web page by a client computer 130. 
In FIG. 2, server A contains a text document coded in a 
standard HTML format. Server B contains an image file 
called Image 1 and server C contains another image file 
called Image 2. Each of these servers is remotely located 
from the other servers and the client 130. The transfer of data 
is via the Internet. It should be appreciated that the text and 
image files could be located in the same server which is 
remote from client 130. 

FIG. 3A shows an example of an HTML document. FIG. 
3B shows the corresponding integrated document (Web 
page) as it would appear on a display screen of a client 
computer. The first line of the document in FIG. 3 A reads 
"<title>Distributed Image Loading Example </title>." In this 
case, the tags <title> and </title> are HTML delimiters 
corresponding to the beginning and ending, respectively, of 
text that is designated as the title of the HTML document. 
The title could be used for various purposes, such as listing 
of the document in an automatically generated index. 

The second line of the HTML document of FIG. 3A reads 
"<hi> Distributed Image Loading Example </hl>" The 
<h/l> and </hl> are HTML delimiters for a header that is to 
be displayed in a largest font. The browser software running 
on the client computer 130 interprets the header tags and 
thus displays the text between the header tags in a largest 
font size on the client's display screen. 

After the title and header, the HTML document of FIG. 
3A contains the text "One of the major features . . . 
capability". At the end of the text paragraph is another 
HTML tag shown as <p>. This is a tag indicating the end of 
a paragraph. 

To continue with the second paragraph of the HTML 
document, the text reads "This document . . . this image: 
<IMG align = middle src = "http://www. su.se/ 
SUlogo.gif '>was obtained . . . ". The text in angle brackets 
defines an image to be placed in the text. Specifically, the 
"IMG" tag indicates that an image is being defined. The 
"align=middle" tag indicates that the image should be 
aligned in the middle of the current line of text. Finally, 
"src=" tag indicates that the source image file can be located 
using the URL "http: / /www.su.se/ SUlogo.gif. 

The line continues with the phrase "from the <A href= 
"http://www.su.se/index. html">University of Stockholm</ 
A> This phrase defines "University of Stockholm" as a link 
to another Web document. Specifically, the "A" tag defines 
the beginning of a link. The "href=" tag defines that the link 
is to a Web page that can be located using the URL 
"http://www.su.se/index.html" Next, the text "University of 
Stockholm" is the text that will be the link. Finally, the "/A" 
tag defines the end of the link definition. As illustrated in 
FIG. 3B, the text "University of Stockholm" is displayed 
with underlining that indicates it is a link to another docu- 
ment. If the user selects the underlined text "University of 
Stockholm", then the browser will send out a http request for 
the Web page at the URL address "http: / /www.su.se/ 
index. html". 
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It can be seen from the above example that the HTML 
document contains all information a browser needs for 
displaying a Web page. Thus, the only responsibility of a 
Web server is to provide the requested document, and there 
is no need for the server to request a client to do anything 
else. However, this role of a server also limits the utility of 
the Web environment. 

ADDING STATE INFORMATION TO THE 
HYPERTEXT TRANSFER PROTOCOL 

The present invention provides an extension to the prior 
art HTTP protocol. Using the teachings of the present 
invention, when a server responds to an http request by 
returning an HTTP object to a client, the server may also 
send a piece of state information that the client system will 
store. In an embodiment of the present invention, the state 
information is referred to as a "cookie". Included in the state 
information (the cookie) is a description of a range of URLs 
for which that state information should be repeated back to. 
Thus, when the client system sends future HTTP requests to 
servers that fall within the range of defined URLs, the 
requests will include a transmittal of the current value of the 
state object. By adding the ability to transfer state informa- 
tion back and forth, Web servers can then play an active role 
in transactions between clients and servers. The term state 
object is also used herein to refer to the state information. 

FIG. 4 is a drawing showing schematically the flow of 
information between a client system and a server system. At 
a time indicated by numeral 172, the client system sends an 
http request to the Web server. In response to the http 
request, the server returns an HTML document together with 
a header, which is typically separate from the HTML 
documents, at a time indicated by numeral 174. The header 
may contain one or more cookies. Upon receiving the 
HTML document and the header, the client system displays 
an HTML document on the screen and stores the cookies in 
a memory such as a storage medium. The client may switch 
and work on other tasks, or may be shut down completely. 
This is indicated by a dash line 176. At a time indicated by 
numeral 178, the client system may access a Web server that 
is specified in the received cookie such that the client system 
transmits the cookies to the server, thus providing state 
information about the client system to the server system. 

This extension to the http protocol provides a powerful 
new tool which enables a large number of new types of 
applications to be written for a Web-based environment. 
Examples of new applications include on-line shopping that 
stores information about items currently selected by 
consumers, for-fee on-line services that can send back 
registration information and thus free users from retyping a 
user-id on next connection, and Web sites that can store 
per-user preferences on the client system and have the client 
supply those preferences every time the site is later accessed. 
Server Behavior 

A particular embodiment of the state information is 
described below in order to provide an example according to 
the present invention. It will be appreciated that alternative 
formats may be used in accordance with the principles of the 
present invention. As stated above, the extension to the 
HTTP protocol adds a new piece of state information to the 
HTTP header as part of an HTTP response from a Web 
server. Typically, the state information is generated by a 
common gateway interface ("CGI") script. The state infor- 
mation is stored by the receiving client system in the form 
of a "cookie list" for later use. The syntax of the new data, 
in one embodiment, is: 
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Set-Cookie: NAME=VALUE; expires=DATE; path= 
PATH; 

domain=DOMAlN_NAME; secure 
The capitalized terms can be set by the server system. The 

5 first attribute is "NAME= VALUE". This attribute serves to 
identify a cookie. The "NAME" attribute is a name for the 
cookie. The "NAME" attribute is the only required attribute 
on the "Set-Cookie" header in one embodiment. The 
"VALUE" is a value assigned to the previously defined 

10 name. The "VALUE" is a string of characters excluding, in 
one embodiment, semicolon, comma, and white spaces. If 
there is a need to place these characters in the VALUE, 
standard encoding methods, such as URL's type %XX 
encoding, can be used. 

15 The "expires" attribute specifies a data string that defines 
the valid life time of the corresponding cookie. Once the 
expiration date has been reached, the cookie will no longer 
be stored in the client system. Thus, the client system will no 
longer respond to Web servers with the cookie. Many coding 

20 schemes for designating time can be used. In a preferred 
embodiment, the "expires" attribute is formatted as: Wdy, 
DD-Mon-YY HH:MM:SS GMT In the this format, "Wdy" 
designates the day of a week, "DD-Mon-YY" designates the 
day, month and year, and "HH:MM:SS GMT" designates the 

25 hour, minute and second, in GMT time zone. Note that the 
"expires" attribute lets a client know when it is safe to purge 
a cookie, however, the client is not required to delete the 
cookie. If an expires attribute is not provided by the server, 
then the cookies expires when the user's session ends. This 

30 can be implemented by storing the cookie only in volatile 
memory. 

The "domain=DOMAIN_NAME" attribute defines a 
domain for which the cookie is valid. The domain attribute 
is usually set using the domain name of the sending Web 

35 server. Client systems examine the domain attribute when 
making later http requests. If the server that the client system 
is accessing falls within the defined DOMAIN_NAME, 
then the cookie may be sent to the server when making the 
http request. (The "path" must also be examined as will be 

40 explained later.) When a server system falls within the 
defined DOMAIN___NAME, this is referred to as a "tail 
match." Note that a domain name that defines a subset of a 
domain is deemed to match a larger enclosing domain. For 
example, the host names "anvil.acme.com" and "shipping- 

45 .crate.acme.com" fall within the "acme.com" domain. 

Only hosts within the specified domain can set a cookie 
for a domain. The value of the "domain" attribute must have 
at least two periods in them to prevent accepting values of 
the form ".com" and ".edu". If no domain name is specified, 

50 then the default value of the "domain" attribute is the 
domain name of the server that generated the cookie header. 

The "path" attribute is used to specify a subset of file 
system directories in a domain for which the cookie is valid. 
If a cookie has already passed "domain" matching, then the 

55 path name of the URL for a requested document is compared 
with the "path" attribute. If there is a match, the cookie is 
considered valid and is sent along with the http request. All 
the characters of the defined path must match, however there 
may be additional characters on the path name. Thus, further 

60 defined subdirectories will match a path to the parent 
director. For example, the path "/foo" would match "/foo/ 
bar", "/foo/bar.html , and even "/foobar", but "/foo" will not 
match the path "/". Note that the path "/" is the most general 
path since it will match any path. If no path is specified when 

65 a cookie is created, then the default path will be the same 
path as the document that was sent with the header which 
contains the cookie. 
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The last element of the cookie definition is the optional 
label of "secure." If a cookie is marked "secure," then the 
cookie will only be retransmitted if there is a secure com- 
munication channel to the server system. In a preferred 
embodiment of the present invention, this means that the 5 
cookie will only be sent to HTTPS servers. (HTTP over 
SSL) If the "secure" attribute is not specified, a cookie is 
considered safe to be sent over unsecured channels. 

The defined extension to the HTTP protocol allows mul- 
tiple set-cookie headers to be issued in a single HTTP lQ 
response. Each set-cookie header should follow the conven- 
tions of the above described format. 
Client Behavior 

As previously described, when a client receives a set- 
cookie command in a header, the client system stores the 
cookie in some type of storage. In order not to place too 15 
much burden on client systems, each client system is 
expected to be able to store only a limited number of 
cookies. In one embodiment, the storage requirements for 
the client systems are: 

(1) 300 total cookies; 20 

(2) 4 kilobytes per cookie; and 

(2) 20 cookies per server or domain (note that this rule 
treats completely specified hosts and domains which 
are different as separate entities, and each entity has a 
20 cookies limitation). Servers should not expect cli- 25 
ems to be able to exceed these lim' 



total cookies or the 20 cookie per sei 
exceeded, clients may delete the least r 
cookie even if the cookie's "expires" t 



'ntlfuse, 
e has no 



If a cookie is received that matches the "NAME", 
"domain" and "path" attributes of a previously received 
cookie, then the previously received cookie will be over- 
written. Using this technique, it is possible for a server to 
delete a cookie previously sent to a client. Specifically, a 35 
server that wishes to delete a previous cookie sends a cookie 
having "expires" time which is in the past that matches the 
"NAME", "domain" and "path" attributes of cookie to be 
deleted. Since the new overwritten cookie contains a expires 
time that has passed, the cookie will be deleted by the client 40 
system. Note "NAME", "domain" and "path" attributes of 
the expired cookie must match exactly those of the valid 
cookie. Since a system must be within the domain that is 
specified in the domain attribute, it is difficult for any server 
other than the originator of a cookie to delete or change a 45 
cookie. 

When a client system that implements the present inven- 
tion wishes to send an http request to a particular Web server, 
the client system first examines its cookie list to see if the 
cookie list contains any matching cookies that need to be 50 
sent to the particular Web server. Specifically, before the 
client sends an http request to a Web server, the client 
compares the URL of the requested Web document against 
all of the stored cookies. If any of the cookies in the cookie 
list matches the requested URL then information containing 55 
the name/value pairs of the matching cookies will be sent 
along with the HTTP request. The format of the line is: 

Cookie: NAMEl=valuel; NAME2=value2; . . . 

When a client sends cookies to a server, all cookies with 
a more specific path mapping should be sent before cookies 60 
with less specific path mappings. For example, a cookie 
"namel=foo" with a path mapping of "/bar" should be sent 
before a cookie "name2=foo2" with a path mapping of "/" 
if they are both to be sent since the path "/bar" is more 
specific than the global matching path "/". 65 

Paths having a higher-level value do not override more 
specific path mappings. If there are multiple matches for a 



given cookie name, but with separate paths, all the matching 
cookies will be sent. Thus, both the cookie "name=foo" with 
a path mapping of "/bar" and the cookie "name=foo" with a 
path mapping of "/" should be sent since they have different 

Some clients access Web servers on the Internet through 
firewall systems that are designed to prevent unwanted 
Internet traffic from affecting a local area network coupled 
to the Internet. Firewall systems often implement "proxy 
servers" that filter traffic to and from the Internet. It is 
important that proxy servers not cache Set-cookie com- 
mands when caching HTTP information. Thus, if a proxy 
server receives a response that contains a Set-cookie header, 
the proxy server should immediately propagate the Set- 
cookie header to the client. Similarly, if a client system 
request contains a "Cookie: " header, the cookie header 
should be forwarded through a proxy even if a conditional 
•Tf-modified-since" request is being made. 

To further describe the present invention, the following 
examples describe a set of Web transactions operating in 
accordance with the present ii 



EXAMPLE 1 

A client system requests a Web document from the Web 

Set-Cookie: CUSTOMER=WILE_E_COYOTE; path=/; 

expires=Wednesday, 9-Nov.-1999 23:12:40 

The client system stores this cookie in a local (client-side) 
storage unit (e.g. mass storage 127 or memory 125). Since 
no domain name was specifically identified, the domain will 
be set to "telemarking.acme.com" since that is the domain 
name of the server that generated the cookie. When the client 
later makes an http request for a document in any path (since 
the path is "/") of a server system in the telemarking.acme- 
.com domain, the client sends: 

Cookie: CUSTOMER=WILE_E_COYOTE 

Assuming the client system makes another request to the 
telemarking.acme.com domain, the client might receive 
another cookie from the server such as: 

Set-Cookie: PART„NUMBER = ROCKET_ 
LAUNCHER; 

path=/ 

The client will locally store this additional cookie. Again, 
no domain name was identified, such that the default 
domain, "telemarking.acme.com" will be stored. Now, if the 
client makes yet another request to the "telemarking.acme- 
.com" domain, the client will send all the cookies it has for 
that domain. Specifically, the client sends: 

Cookie: CUSTOMER=WILE_E_COYOTE; 

PART_NUMBER-ROCKET_XAUNCHER 

Assuming, the client continues transactions with the 
"telemarking.acme.com" server, it may receive the follow- 
ing cookie from the server: 

Set-Cookie: SHIPPING=FEDEX; path=/foo Then, if the 
client requests a document in path "/" on the "telemark- 
ing.acme.com" server, the client will send two cookies 
as state information: 

Cookie: CUSTOMER=WILE„E_COYOTE; 

PART_JSfUMBER=ROCKET_LAUNCHER 

Note that the cookie SHIPPING=FEDEX was not sent 
because the path "/" does not match the path "/foo". On the 
other hand, when the client requests a document on the 
"telemarking.acme.com" server in path "/foo" on this server, 
then the client will send three cookies as state information: 
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Cookie: CUSTOMER=WILE_E_COYOTE; 
PART__NUMBER=ROCKET_LAUNCHER; 
SHIPPING-FEDEX 

EXAMPLE 2 

Assume that all of the transactions of Example 1 have 
been cleared. A client system then requests a Web document 
from the Web server "telemarking.acme.com" and receives 
in response: 

Set Cookie: PART„NUMBER = ROCKET_ 

LAUNCHER_1; 
path=/ 

The client stores this cookie in a local (client-side) storage 
unit. Since no domain name was specifically identified, the 
domain will be set to "telemarking.acme.com". When the 
client later makes a request to a document in any path of a 
system in the telemarking.acme.com domain, the client 
sends back the following data as information: 

Cookie: PART„NUMBER=R0CKET_XAUNCHER_1 
Assuming the client continues to access the "telemarkin- 
g. acme.com" server, the client may later receive from the 

Set-Cookie: PART_NUMBER=RIDING_ROCKET_ 

23: 

path=/ammo 

The new cookie has the same name (PART_NUMBER) 
as an old cookie stored on the client system. Note that the old 
cookie is not overwritten since the new cookie has a different 
path attribute. Now, if the client makes a request for a 
document in the path "/ammo" on the "telemarking.acme- 
.com" server, the client should send the following two 
cookies as state information: 

Cookie: PART_NUMBER=RIDING_ROCKET_^23; 

PART_NUMBER=R0CKET_LAUNCHER„1 

Both cookies are sent since the path of the requested 
document ("/ammo") matches both the "/" path of the first 
cookie and the "/ammo" path of the second cookie. Note that 
the cookie PART__NUMBER=RIDING^ROCKET_23 is 
sent first since it has a more specific path ("/ammo") than the 
global path ("/") associated with the cookie PART_ 
NUMBER=R0CKET_LAUNCHER_1 . 

An On-line Shopping System Application 

To illustrate one possible use of the state information 
system of the present invention, an implementation of an 
on-line shopping system will be described. The on-line 
shopping system allows customers to shop in one or more 
stores that are implemented as Web servers on the Internet. 
A customer can browse information on the Web servers that 
describe products available from the stores. When a desired 
product is found, the user can place the product into a 
"virtual shopping basket." The virtual shopping basket is 
implemented as a set of cookies that are sent to the client 
computer system and stored on the client computer system. 
At check-out time, the customer pays for the selected 
products using some type of payment system such as a credit 
card. After payment is received, the on-line shopping system 
notifies the stores to ship the selected products to the 

FIG. 5 is a flow chart showing the operation of the 
merchant system during an on-line shopping "trip" by a 
customer. The customer can run a browser on a client 
computer system, such as computer system 140 shown in 
FIG. 6 or client system 120 shown in FIG. IB. The computer 
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system 140 of FIG. 6 includes a display device 142 (such as 
a monitor), a display screen 144, a cabinet 146 (which 
encloses components typically found in a computer, such as 
CPU, RAM, ROM, video card, hard drive, sound card, serial 

5 ports, etc.), a keyboard 148, a mouse 150, and a modem 152. 
Mouse 150 have one or more buttons, such as buttons 154. 
The computer needs to have some type of communication 
device such as that Modem 152 allows computer system 140 
to be connected to the Internet. Other possible communica- 
tion devices include ethernet network cards. 

The customer uses Web browser software to access an 
on-line "merchant" server that is operated by a merchant 
having products to sell. This merchant server is a server 
computer system such as server system 122 shown in FIG. 
IB. Specifically, the browser software sends an http request 

15 for the home Web page of a merchant Web server (step 212). 
The merchant Web server responds to the request with an 
HTML document that is displayed by the browser (step 214). 
The home Web page contains information about the mer- 
chant and its products (e.g., shoes, hats, shirts, etc.). The 

20 home Web page can implement a set of linked Web pages 
that describe the products that are available from the mer- 
chant. Each product may be associated with its own HTML 
document that fully describes the product. Products can be 
described using text, images, sounds, video clips, and any 

25 other communication form supported by Web browsers. The 
user can continue browsing through Web pages of the 
merchant server by repeating steps 212, 214, and 215. 

After browsing through the Web pages provided by the 
server, the customer may select a product (step 216) by, for 

30 example, "clicking" (in the conventional manner) on an 
image of a product that causes the browser to request a Web 
page that fully describes the product. If the customer wishes 
to buy shoes from the merchant, the customer could click on 
a "buy it" button. The merchant server then sends an HTML 

35 form document that requests the customer to send necessary 
details for the purchase (step 218). For example, the cus- 
tomer may select a quantity, a desired style, and size of the 
product as requested by the form document. The browser 
then sends a POST command under HTTP, which transmits 

4 0 the data entered into the form to the merchant server (step 
222). The data on the submitted form (e.g., quantity, size, 
style, etc.) is analyzed by the server and the transaction is 
processed. The server then generates a synthetic page and 
sends it to the browser running on the client system. This 

45 synthetic page preferably contains a thank you note along 
with confirmation information. Cookies containing informa- 
tion describing the selected product are also sent at this time 
(step 224). 

The browser software running on the client system stores 

50 the cookies describing the selected products within the client 
computer system (step 226). The stored cookies include an 
identification of the contents of a virtual shopping basket 
that contains the products selected by the consumer. In an 
embodiment of the present invention, the cookies are stored 

55 in a file located in a storage medium (such as a hard disk) of 
client computer system 140. 

The time interval for storing the cookies that describe the 
selected products can be set to any desired length. In one 
embodiment of the present invention, the cookies are deleted 

60 when the customer exits from the browser. This can be 
accomplished by not setting the "expires" attribute of the 
product description cookies. In another embodiment of the 
present invention, the cookies are kept valid (prior to their 
expiration) even after the customer exits from the browser 

65 and turns off computer 140. This can be accomplished by 
setting the "expires" attribute of the product description 
cookies to a later date. 
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After selecting a product, the customer may do additional 
shopping (e.g., buy a hat) from the same store or other stores 
(step 228). In this case, steps 212, 214, 215, 216, 218, 222, 
224 and 226 need to be performed for the additional prod- 
ucts. Each selection of a product in step 222 will result in the 
transmission of a cookie from the server to the client, which 
cookie identifies the selected product. The customer may 
also exit from the merchant system at any time. 

When the customer desires to buy the products, the 
customer accesses a link that identifies a "check-out" Web 
page. The check-out Web page causes the browser to send all 
the product description cookies (230). Thus, the check-out 
Web page empties out the virtual shopping basket. The 
merchant server generates a total bill for all the products in 
the virtual shopping basket. The server may then request 
billing information (e.g., credit card number) and shipping 
(e.g., address) information from the customer using a form. 
In a preferred embodiment the transaction of credit card 
information is transmitted using a secure medium. The 
transaction server then performs a real-time credit card 
authorization. Once the transaction is authorized, transaction 
server sends messages to individual merchants to fulfill the 
order (step 240). 

Other functions could be added to the above described 
merchant system. For example, several persons could use 
the same browser for shopping. In this case, the browser 
identifies the person doing the shopping, and assigns product 
description cookies to the appropriate person. Thus, each 
person would have their own virtual shopping basket. 

The invention has been described with reference to spe- 
cific exemplary embodiments thereof and various modifica- 
tions and changes may be made thereto without departing 
from the broad spirit and scope of the invention. The 
specification and drawings are, accordingly, to be regarded 
in an illustrative rather than a restrictive sense; the invention 
is limited only by the following claims. 

What is claimed is: 

1. A method of transferring state information between an 
http server and an http client, said method comprising the 

requesting a file on said http server from said http client; 
transmitting said file from said http server to said http 

transmitting a state object from said http server to said 

http client; and 
storing said state object on said http client. 

2. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object comprises a name 
attribute. 

3. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object is transmitted from said 
http client to a server when said http client makes predefined 
http requests to said server and wherein said state object is 
transmitted along with said file. 

4. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object includes a domain 
attribute defining a domain and said state object is trans- 
mitted from said http client to a server only when said http 
client makes an http request to said server and said server is 
within said domain. 

5. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object further includes a path 
attribute defining a file system path and said state object is 
transmitted from said http client to said server only when 
said http client makes said http request for a document 
within said path at said server. 



6. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object includes an expiration 
attribute defining a valid life time of said state object. 

7. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object includes an attribute 
requesting transmission using a secure channel. 

8. The method of transferring state information as claimed 
in claim 1 wherein said state object is encoded within a 
header associated with said file. 

) 9. A computer readable medium on an http client con- 
taining executable program instructions for performing a 
method comprising: 

requesting a file on a http server; 

receiving said file from said http server; 

receiving a state object which specifies state information 

from said http server; 
storing said state object on said http client. 

10. A computer readable medium on an http server 
j containing executable program instructions for performing a 

method comprising: 

receiving a request for a file on said http server from an 
http client; 

transmitting said file from said http server to said http 
; client; 

transmitting a state object which specifies slate informa- 
tion from said http server to said http client. 

11. A network of computer systems comprising: 

a client system having a client processor and a client 
' computer readable medium coupled to said client 
processor, said client computer readable medium con- 
taining program instructions for receiving a state object 
which specifies state information and for storing said 
state object on said client computer readable medium; 
a server system having a server processor and a server 
computer readable medium coupled to said server 
processor, said server system coupled to said client 
system through a network medium, said server com- 
( puter readable medium containing program instructions 
for transmitting a file from said server system to said 
client system and for transmitting said state object to 
said client system. 

12. A network as in claim 11 wherein said server system 
. comprises an http server and wherein said client system 

comprises an http client. 

13. A network as in claim 12 wherein said network 
medium comprises a client modem and a server modem and 
an interconnection between said client modem and said 
server modem. 

14. A computer system, said computer system compris- 
ing: 

a processor; 

a memory coupled to said processor; 
; a computer readable medium coupled to said processor, 
said computer readable medium containing executable 
program instructions for: 
requesting a file on a server; 
receiving said file from said server; 
i receiving a state object which specifies state informa- 
tion from said server; and 
storing said state object in one of said memory and said 
computer readable medium. 

15. A computer readable medium as in claim 9 wherein 
: said state object is transmitted from said http client to a 

server when said http client makes predefined http requests 
to said server. 
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16. A computer readable medium as in claim 9 wherein 22. A computer readable medium as in claim 10 wherein 
said state object includes an expiration attribute denning a said state object further includes a path attribute defining a 
valid life time of said state object. file system path and said state object is transmitted from said 

17. A computer readable medium as in claim 9 wherein http client to said server only when said http client makes 
said state object further includes a path attribute defining a 5 said http request for a document within said path at said 
file system path and said state object is transmitted from said server. 

http client to said server only when said http client makes 23. A computer system as in claim 14 wherein said state 

said http request for a document within said path at said object is transmitted from said computer system to a server 

server. when said computer system makes predefined requests to 

18. A computer readable medium as in claim 9 wherein to said server. 

said state object includes a domain attribute defining a 24. A computer system as in claim 14 wherein said state 

domain and said state object is transmitted from said http object includes a domain attribute defining a domain and 

client to a server only when said http client makes an http said state object is transmitted from said computer system to 

request to said server and said server is within said domain. a server only when said computer system makes a request to 

19. A computer readable medium as in claim 10 wherein 15 said server and said server is within said domain. 

said state object is transmitted from said http client to a 25. A computer system as in claim 14 wherein said state 

server when said http client makes predefined http requests object further includes a path attribute defining a file system 

to said server. path and said state object is transmitted from said computer 

20. A computer readable medium as in claim 10 wherein system to said server only when said computer system 
said state object includes a domain attribute defining a 20 makes a request for a document within said path at said 
domain and said state object is transmitted from said http server. 

client to a server only when said http client makes an http 26. A computer system as in claim 14 wherein said state 

request to said server and said server is within said domain. object includes an expiration attribute defining a valid life 

21. A computer readable medium as in claim 10 wherein time of said state object, 
said state object includes an expiration attribute defining a 25 

valid life time of said state object. ***** 
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The Doto Link loyer: Introduction, Serv 



Error detection in the link layer is usually more sophisticated and implemented 
in hardware. 

Error correction. Error correction is similar to error detection, except that a re- 
ceiver cannot only detect whether errors have been introduced in the frame but 
can also determine exactly where in the frame the errors have occurred (and 
hence correct these errors). Some protocols (such as ATM) provide link-layer error 
correction for the packet header rather than for the entire packet. We cover error 
detection and correction in Section 5.2. 

Half-duplex and full-duplex. With full-duplex transmission, the nodes at both 
ends of a link may transmit packets at the same time. With half-duplex transmis- 



sion, a node cannot both transmit and receive at the s; 

l^t As noted above, many of the services provided by the link layer have strong 
|f (parallels with services provided at the transport layer. For example, both the link 
||||yerand the transport layer can provide reliable delivery. Although the mechanisms 
P§ed to provide reliable delivery in the two layers are similar (see Section 3.4), the 
g|p reliable delivery services are not the same. A transport protocol provides reli- 

t delivery between two processes on an end-to-end basis; a reliable link-layer 
pcol provides the reliable-delivery service between two nodes connected by a 
pie link. Similarly, both link-layer and transport-layer protocols can provide flow 
**' '"(.^trol and error detection; again, flow control in a transport-layer protocols pro- 
&: ilf* Dn an end - t0 ' end basis, whereas it is provided in a link-layer protocol on a 
^-to-adjacent-node basis. 



' '" K '^l!*'*' Adopters Communicating 



||a given communication link, the link-layer protocol is, for the most part, imple- 
»ed m an adapter. An adapter is a board (or a PCMCIA card) that typically con- 
|pAM, DSP chips, a host bus interface, and a link interface. Adapters are also 
f»n y known as network Interface cards or NICs. As shown in Figure 5.2, the 
pork layer in the transmitting node (that is, a host or router) passes a network-layer 
feram to the adapter that handles the sending side of the communication link. The 
er encapsulates the datagram in a frame and then transmits the frame into the 
gumcauon link. At the other side, the receiving adapter receives the entire frame 
If ! " e,work - Ia y er datagram, and passes it to the network layer. If the link- 
~c 0 l provides error detection, then it is the sending adapter that sets the error 
«s and it is the receiving adapter that performs error checking. If the link- 
jotocol provides reliable delivery, then the mechanisms for reliable delivery (for 
K 3 ^ Ue T " Umbers - 5 ™> and acknowledgments) are entirely implemented 
jM~apters. U the link-layer protocol provides random access (see Section 5 3) 

random access protocol is entirely implemented in the adapters. 
*l dl? Pt6r semi - autonomous un it- For example, an adapter can receive a 
|; - lermme if a frame is in error and discard the frame without notifying its 
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5.2 ♦ Error Detection and Correction Techniques 



In the previous section, we noted that bit-level error detection and correction 

detecting and correcting the corruption of bits in a data-link-layer frame sent from 
one node to another physically connected neighboring node— are two services often 
provided by the data-link layer. We saw in Chapter 3 that error detection and correc- 
tion services are also often offered at the transport layer as well. In this section, 
we'll examine a few of the simplest techniques that can be used to detect and, in 
some cases, correct such bit errors. A full treatment of the theory and implementa- 
tion of this topic is itself the topic of many textbooks (for example, [Schwartz 
1980]), and our treatment here is necessarily brief. Our goal here is to develop an 
intuitive feel for the capabilities that error detection and correction techniques pro- 
vide, and to see how a few simple techniques work and are used in practice in the 
data link layer. 

Figure 5.4 illustrates the setting for our study. At the sending node, data, D, to 
be protected against bit errors is augmented with error-detection and correction bits, 
EDC. Typically, the data to be protected includes not only the datagram passed 
down from the network layer for transmission across the link, but also link-level ad- 
dressing information, sequence numbers, and other fields in the data-link frame 
header. Both D and EDC are sent to the receiving node in a link-level frame. At the 
receiving node, a sequence of bits, D' and EDC are received. Note that D' and 
EDC may differ from the original D and EDC as a result of in-transit bit flips. 

The receiver's challenge is to determine whether or not D' is the same as the 
original D, given that it has only received D' and EDC. The exact wording of the 
receiver's decision in Figure 5.4 (we ask whether an error is detected, not whether 
an error has occurred!) is important, Error-detection and correction techniques 
allow the receiver to sometimes, but not always, detect that bit errors have occurred. 
That is, even with the use of error-detection bits there will still be a possibility that 
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1 Introduction 

What is our right to privacy on the World Wide Web? Is it 
reasonable for us to assume that we should always have con- 
trol over our personal information on the Web? These ques- 
tions become increasingly urgent as we continue to unknow- 
ingly release our personal information into cyberspace. 

In a recent Internet privacy survey directed by Alan 
Westin, .53 percent of Internet users and 57 percent of online 
service users were concerned that their Internet browsing 
behavior would be linked to their e-mail addresses and dis- 
closed to other people or organizations [1], Such concerns 
about privacy are not new. Many of us express similar con- 
cerns when we apply for a credit card or a car loan. What is 
new about our privacy concerns, however, is the environ- 
ment in which we express them — the Web. According to 
Moor [2], information on the Web is "greased" and its ma- 
nipulation occurs more easily and at a much grander scale. 
Because the Web is a new environment, there are few trans- 
actions on the Web whose impact is completely understood 
by the general public. Furthermore, unlike applying for a 
credit card or car loan, we may not even be aware that we 
are releasing personal information as we "surf* the Web, 



For instance, many Web sites use a mechanism called a 
"cookie" which silently collects information about our visit 
to that site. The consequence of dealing with a new environ- 
ment like the Web is that we are unable to make deliberate 
decisions about revealing our personal information. Simply 
put, we cannot make well-informed decisions because we do 
not have reasonable expectations of privacy on the Web. 

In this paper, we make three contributions to understand- 
ing privacy and the right to privacy on the Web. First, we 
highlight the role of informed consent in the theory of pri- 
vacy. Because we currently do not have a reasonable expecta- 
tion of privacy on the Web, informed consent is important; 
if we do not have enough knowledge to make an informed 
decision about revealing our personal information on the 
Web, we should be given that knowledge before making our 
decisions. Second, we establish the conditions under which 
the collection and centralization of personal information are 
ethically justifiable. The collection and centralization of per- 
sonal information on the Web affect our privacy in funda- 
mentally different ways. While previous notions of privacy 
describe when such manipulations of information cause losses 
or violations of privacy, they do not address how such viola- 
tions might be avoided. We address this issue by showing 
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that informed consent is sufficient for the collection of per- 
sonal information to be ethical. Third, we offer an interpre- 
tation of what a "reasonable expectation of privacy" may 
mean for Internet cookies. In doing so, we distinguish be- 
rween morally permissible and immoral uses of cookies. 

Section 2 discusses dominant approaches to privacy and 
the importance of privacy. Section 3 outlines the argument 
for informed consent. In Sections 4 and 5, we develop the 
ethical boundaries for collecting and centralizing personal 
information. Section 6 explores the notion of a reasonable 
expectation of privacy in public places. In Section 7, we 
introduce the idea that our reasonable expectations of pri- 
vacy on the Web should reflect the realization that the Internet 
is a public place. Finally, in Section 8 we apply our moral 
analysis to the current privacy concern with Internet cook- 

2 Ethical Theories of Privacy 

While at first glance, the concept of privacy may seem simple, 
many have struggled to adequately describe what privacy ac- 
tually is. In this section, we present a critical analysis of 
different theories of privacy. 

2.1 Privacy as Nonintrusion 

In their 1890 Harvard Law Review article, "The Right to 
Privacy," Warren and Brandeis [3] wrote that privacy is the 
right "to be let atone," For example, Bob loses some privacy 
when Alice rummages through his desk. In such a scenario, 
Alice is nor leaving Bob alone. By defining privacy as the 
right "to be let alone," however, we may relate privacy to 
situations which have no true connections to it. If Alice clubs 
Bob on the head with a baseball bat, she has not invaded his 
privacy. She has assaulted 'him. Nevertheless, she has indeed 
violated his right "to be Jet alone." 

2.2 Privacy as Control of Information 

Fried [4], Wcstin [51, and'Beardslcy [6) define privacy as the 
control of personal information. That is, if we can deter- 
mine how much personal information we can reveal and to 
whom we reveal that information, we can prevent violations 
of our privacy. If Alice rummages through Bob's desk, finds 
his credit records, and reveals this information to Charles, 
then Bob has lost control of his credit information and suf- 
fers a violation of privacy. However, while control is an im- 
portant aspect of privacy, privacy solely as control may erro- 
neously describe instances which do not involve privacy. That 
is, there are many situations in which people lose or never 
have control of their personal information yet suffer no vio- 
lation of privacy. Moor [9] uses the example of medical 
records. Bobs medical records may be passed on to various 
doctors and nurses so that he receives proper medical care. 
While Bob has no control over this medical information, he 
does not suffer a violation of privacy. 



2.3 Privacy as Undocumented Personal Knowledge 
Seeking a better definition of privacy, Parent [7] defines pri- 
vacy as the condition in which undocumented personal in- 
formation is not possessed by others. For Parent, personal 
information consists of those facts which people do not wish 
to reveal about themselves. It also includes facts about which 
a person may be very sensirive about, such as weight or 
height. Undocumented information is any information which 
cannot be found in public documents such as newspapers or 
court proceedings. From these definitions, it follows that 
any personal information which is documented muse have 
once been undocumented. Parent acknowledges that when 
personal information is first published, there is an invasion 
of privacy. He calls later uses of such information "gratu- 
itous exploitation" rather than further violations of privacy. 
Suppose Alice is sunbathing naked on her private beach, if 
Bob takes a photograph of Alice and Star magazine prints 
the photograph, this personal information now becomes 
documented information. According to Parent, knowledge 
of Alice's nude body is now publicly available, and therefore 
no privacy is lost the next time someone sees Alice nude. 
This conclusion seems counterintuitive to us. 

2.4 Privacy as Restricted Access 

Perhaps the most complete conception of privacy is based 
on restricted access, due to Gavison [8]. She introduces three 
aspects of privacy: Secrecy: The extent to which we are known 
to others. Anonymity; The extent to which we are the sub- 
ject of others' attention. Solitude; The extent to which others 
have physical access to us. A loss of privacy occurs when the 
degree of our secrecy, anonymity, or solitude decreases. 
Gavison makes an important distinction between the loss of 
privacy and the violation of privacy. That is, losses of pri- 
vacy are not necessarily undesirable. Each situation must be 
assessed to determine whether the loss of privacy limits the 
functions of privacy. For Gavison, such functions of privacy 
include the following: 

1 . The creation of an environment where trust, love, 
friendship, and intimacy can be maintained. 

2. Freedom from physical access. 

3. Promotion of liberty of actions. By this we mean that 
privacy permits individuals "to do what they would not do 
without it for fear of an unpleasant or hostile reaction from 
others." Specifically, it promotes our mental health and au- 
tonomy and protects us from censure and ridicule. 

Moor [9] also adopts the framework of privacy as re- 
stricted access. He describes two kinds of privacy: natural 
privacy and normative privacy. Loss of natural privacy is not 
necessarily an invasion of privacy. If Bob is meditating in 
the Grand Canyon, he is enjoying his state of natural pri- 
vacy. If a group of noisy tourists riding mules descends upon 
him, however, he cannot claim an invasion of privacy, On 
the other hand, Bob may be relaxing in his New York apart- 
ment, smoking a pipe and reading the paper. If the same 
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group *of noisy tourists riding mules peers into his window, 
they are violating his normative right to privacy. 1 

2.5 The Value of Privacy 

These different theories agree that privacy is an important 
part of our lives. The value of privacy has been described 
both as a means to achieve or maintain other important 
goals of our lives and as an end, having intrinsic or inherent 
value, itself. Rachels [10] considers privacy as a means. For 
him, privacy is important because it enables us to create 
social context in our relationships with other people: 

The value of privacy is based on the idea that there is 
close connection between our ability to control who has ac- 
cess to us and who has information about us, and out ability 
to create and maintain different sorts of relationships with 
different people. For instance, Bob may be aggressive, re- 
lentless, and ungiving in dealing with his business part ners. 
At the same time, he may be tender and sensitive with his 
family and friends. Privacy, as a means, allows us to exhibit 
different patterns of behavior with different people, to main- 
tain different social relationships. Benn [11] argues that pri- 
vacy has intrinsic value. He claims that there is a general 
principle of privacy based on respect for persons. He begins 
by stating that people have a general liberty to do what they 
choose unless someone else has good reason for preventing 
it. 2 

For Benn, the principle of privacy offers such a reason to 
limit the general liberty of others to observe and report at 
will. For instance, imagine that Bob is unhappy that Alice is 
watching htm. Bob's behavior is fundamentally changed by 
the mere fact that he knows Alice is watching him. Such 
unwanted observation does not treat Bob with the respect he 
deserves. Suppose, on the other hand, that Bob did not know 
that Alice was watching htm. He would behave as if he were 
being unwatched, which is not the way he would want to 
behave. Covert observation is objectionable, as Benn states, 
because it deceives Bob about the context of his actions and 
treats him without dignity. 

3 Ethical Theories of Informed Consent 

Many violations of privacy could be avoided if an element of 
consent or awareness was introduced. Consider again, for 
example, the scenario presented in Section 2.3 about the 
theory of privacy as undocumented knowledge. The main 
problem, it seems, is that Bob did not ask Alice if she would 
mind being photographed. Similarly, Alice did not ask for 
permission before she rummaged through Bob's desk in Sec- 
tion 2.1. In Section 2.2, Alice did not think about Bob's 
feelings before she blurted out his credit record to all her 
friends. In each of these scenarios, had the victim been prop- 
erly informed and given a choice, a violation of privacy might 
not have occurred. Consideration for the victim is the es- 
sence of the theory of informed consent. 



To our knowledge, previous accounts of privacy have not 
emphasized the role of consent. Instead, they attempt to de- 
fine precise boundaries around privacy. These accounts ex- 
plain privacy by defining the circumstances under which an 
individual's privacy has been compromised. That is, they 
isolate the concept of privacy solely as an issue of safekeep- 
ing information, without consideration of social context. For 
example, Parent's [7] conception of privacy as undocumented 
knowledge precisely delineates what is private (undocumented 
personal knowledge) and what is not (documented personal 
knowledge). By introducing the concept of consent, our ap- 
proach in this paper is to emphasize the concept of privacy 
as an aspect of the social relationship between individuals. 
Had Alice consented to being photographed after being fully 
informed about potential consequences, we do not believe 
she would have still suffered an invasion of privacy. Our 
approach essentially builds upon Gavison's [8] neutral con- 
cept of privacy. Recall her argument that different situations 
must be examined to determine whether a loss of privacy 
results in a violation. We will argue in Section 4 that linking 
consent to privacy provides a framework for deciding whether 
a loss of privacy may be a violation of privacy. In the follow- 
ing sections, we present a brief summary of the theory of 
informed consent in both medicine and engineering. 

3.1 A Brief History of Informed Consent 

The theory of informed consent has been most developed in 
the medical ethics. Historically, physicians did not believe 
that the consent of the patient was necessary. Consider 
Hippocrates's advice to future physicians. Perform [these du- 
ties] calmly and adroitly, concealing most things from the 
patient while you are attending him. Give necessary orders 
with cheerfulness and serenity, turning his attention away 
from what is being done to him; sometimes reprove sharply 
and emphatically, and sometimes comfort with solicitude 
and attention, revealing nothing of the patient's future or 
present condition. The term "informed consent" first ap- 
peared in 1957 in the decision Salgo v. Wand Stanford, Jr. 
University Board of Trustees. In that case the court asked 
whether the patient had been adequately informed before 
consenting to the medical procedure. By the 1970s and 
1980's, concerns with civil rights, women's rights, the con- 
sumer movement, and the rights of prisoners and the men- 
tally ill had brought informed consent to the attention of the 
medical community. 

3.2 Informed Consent in Medical Ethics 

Faden and Beauchamp [12] present five basic elements nec- 
essary for informed consent in medicine. Disclosure: All 
pertinent information must be disclosed to the patient be- 
fore he makes a deci sion. This includes information which 
the patient may not have requested. Comprehension: The 
patient must understand the general nature of the illness, the 
risks and benefits of each treatment, and the reasons for and 
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against <thesa options. Voluntariness: The patient should be 
under no pressure or duress when making the decision. 
Competence; The patient should be able to rake responsibil- 
ity for making the decision (not a child or someone who is 
severely mentally ill). Consent: The patient must be given 
the choice to decide which alternative to take. Gorovitz [13] 
feels that informed consent is necessary: If the patient un- 
derstands what the physician proposes to do, and thus in- 
formed, consents to its being done, then the medical inter- 
vention is not imposed on the patienr in violation of the 
patient's autonomy; rather, that medical intervention is prop- 
erly viewed as a service provided to the patient at the patient's 
request. By providing the patient with a choice in his own 
treatment, informed consent promotes individual autonomy 
and encourages rational decision making. It also protects 
the physician against charges of assault from a patient who 
did not want a particular treatment. Like the theory of pri- 
vacy, the theory of informed consent is formally grounded 
on the principle of respect for persons. 

3.2. J Against Infirmcd Consent 

Some physicians believe that informed consent is not only 
impractical, but may even be detrimental to the patient. They 
argue that is is not possible for the patient to develop a suffi- 
cient comprehension of the illness as dictated by the doc- 
trine of informed consent. After all, physicians go through 
years of medical school and residency to develop such an 
understanding. Further, physicians have neither time, skills, 
nor sensitivities to properly inform a patient. Additionally, 
studies have shown that patients, even when properly in- 
formed, often do not remember what they have been told. 
Most likely, these physicians argue, the patient did not want 
to be given so much information in the first place. It is also 
argued that obtaining informed consent may even be dan- 
gerous to the patient. With limited understanding, patients 
may make decisions which are detrimental to their own well- 
being. They may even develop unnecessary fears and anxi- 
eties from a more thorough understanding of the potential 
risks and discomforts of the treatments. None of these argu- 
ments seem strong enough to counter the principle of re- 
spect for persons. In fact, a wrong "medical" decision may 
not be the wrong decision from a broader perspective of the 
patient's life. For example, Bob may decide to forgo an op- 
eration on his larynx because he makes his living as an opera 
singer. While his decision may be medically unwise, Bob 
knows that such an operation would ruin his career and even 
his life. As Gorovitz [13] writes, "the right to choose is not 
limited to the right to choose rightly." 

3.2.2 Exceptions to Informed Consent 

Udi [14] identifies situations in which it may be acceptable 
not to obtain informed consent: Emergency: There is not 
enough time to obtain informed consent without seriously 
risking the well-being of the patient. Incompetence: The pa- 



tient is unable to make a decision for the situation at hand. 
The patient may be, for instance, intoxicated, unconscious, 
or senile. In such a situation, it is appropriate to secure a 
surrogate who may make decisions for the patient. Waiver: 
Under no pressure to do so, the patient waives the right to 
informed consent. Therapeutic Privilege: This exception al- 
lows the withholding of information that the physician feels 
would be "harmful." Therapeutic privilege prevents viola- 
tion of the physician's primary duty of doing what is benefi- 
cial for the patient solely because of a legal duty to obtain 
informed consent, Unfortunately, many different interpreta- 
tions of this privilege exist, ranging from the most stringent 
to the most lenient. 

3.3 Informed Consent in Engineering Ethics 
Martin and Schinzinger [15] bring the theory of informed 
consent into the area of engineering ethics. They believe that 
socially responsible engineers must consider the informed 
consent of those who will use their products, Engineers should 
realize the consequences of designing and manufacturing a 
product. Customers must be given all pertinent information 
about a product so that they can rationally decide whether to 
purchase it. For instance, if Bob creates a new security de- 

with a laser, he must reveal all the risb as well as benefits to 
those who are interested in the device. Martin and Schinzinger 
emphasize that information must be voluntarily presented 
even if the customer has not requested it. Therefore, even if 
the customer is not interested, Bob, as a responsible engi- 
neer, would be obligated to reveal the risks of his product. 

4 Collection of Information 

Computers have entirely changed the way we collect infor- 
mation. According to Johnson [16], not only has computer 
technology increased the scale of information gathering, it 
has also enabled new kinds of information to be collected. 
Without computer technology, for instance, the scientific 
information collected from NASA's recent Mars mission 
would not have been possible, In today's modern environ- 
ment, wc would likely find it impossible to eliminate or even 
limit the collection of personal information. Rather, our ef- 
forts should concentrate on balancing the privacy rights of 
the individual with the needs of the community to collect 
information. In this section, we link previously discussed 
theories of privacy and consent to provide a framework for 
determining when the act of collecting personal information 
is ethical. 

4.1 Distinguishing Collection from Use 
It is important to distinguish the collection of personal in- 
formation from its use. When we do not distinguish collec- 
tion from use, we may easily blame the tool which collects 
information for undesired consequences. Mainstream mov- 
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ies such as The Net and Hackers have popularized the no- 
tion chat computers and the Internet are the root of privacy 
and information problems. Numerous individuals have been 
arrested or denied service because databases contained in- 
correct or inaccurate information. For example, according 
ro Forester and Morrison [17), Barbara Ward was continu- 
ously refused accommodation by landlords because her name 
was in a database of names of people who had taken their 
landlords to court. 5 Quittner [18] mentions examples of com- 
puter misuse, including Sara Lees plan to collaborate with 
Lovelace Health Systems co match employee health records 
with work performance reports to find workers who might 
benefit from antidepressants. These examples, however, do 
not reveal anything about the actual ethics of the collection 
of information. They are, rather, consequences of the use or 
misuse of collected information. 4 While it is important to 
examine ethical decisions in the use of information, we wish 
to explore the ethics of the act of collecting personal infor- 

4.2 When Is Collecting Personal Information Ethical? 
When does the collection of information result in the loss of 
privacy? Under Gavison's definition of privacy as restricted 
access, the collection of information results in a loss of pri- 
vacy when our degree of secrecy or anonymity is compro- 
mised. We might term the collected information which re- 
sults in such a loss of privacy as persona! information. Nev- 
ertheless, such a loss of privacy is not necessarily a violation 
of privacy. Recall Benn's assertion Hi] that- privacy can be 
justified under the respect for persons argument. Therefore 
as long as the principle of respect for persons is maintained, 
the collection of personal information can indeed be ethical. 
Consider the question raised by Benn [11]: How reasonable 
is it, then, for a person to resent being treated much in the 
same way that a birdwatcher might treat a redstart? It is 
reasonable for Bob to resent being watched like a bird be- 
cause he has no knowledge that he is being watched. Even if 
Bob knew he was being watched, he probably would not like 
ro be treated like an animal or specimen. Likewise, Bob 
probably would not be happy if someone read his private 
journal (a collection of personal information) without his 
permission. In all these examples, poor Bob is being treated 
neither wirh proper respect nor with regard for his dignity. 
One way to collect personal information from Bob while still 
treating him wirh proper respect is to obtain his informed 
consent. Section 3-2 discussed the basic elements needed 
for informed consent in medical ethics. When we extend 
informed consent from medicine to the collection of per- 
sonal information, the elements of disclosure and compre- 
hension must include the consequences of revealing or not 
revealing personal information: how the information will be 
used, who will have access ro the information, how long the 
information will be kept, etc. Only with this information 
can a truly informed choice be made. If Bob understands the 



reasons we would like to obtain his personal information 
and knows the consequences of revealing such information, 
then he can make an informed choice whether to divulge 
such information. Obtaining Bob's informed consent shows 
that we respect him as an autonomous being capable of mak- 
ing rational decisions. Both the theory of informed consent 
and the theory of privacy can be grounded on the principle 
of respect for persons. Since informed consent preserves 
this principle of respect for persons, it ensures that a collec- 
tion personal information will not result in a violation of 
ptivacy, 4.3 When Is Collecting Personal Information Un- 
ethical? Does collecting personal information without ob- 
taining consent necessarily result in a violation of privacy? 
That is to say, while obtaining informed consent satisfies the 
principle of respect for persons, a lack of inforaned consent 
may not necessarily show a disregard for it. Recall Benn's 
[II] assertion that only a general principle of privacy can be 
based on the principle of respect for persons: General prin- 
ciples do not determine solutions to moral problems of this 
kind. They indicate what needs to be justified, where the. 
onus of justification lies, and what can count as justification 
[1 1). Such a general principle offers only a minimal right to 
immunity. 6 

We believe that the concept of a reasonable expectation 
of privacy answers Benn's questions of what needs to be jus- 
tified, where the onus of justification lies, and what can count 
as justification. For instance, in order to show that Alice 
should not be able to observe Bob on grounds of genera! 
liberty, Bob must have a reasonable expectation of privacy 
not to be observed in that situation. If Bob does not have a 
reasonable expectation of privacy, then Alice does not need 
to justify, her desire to observe Bob, and therefore obtaining 
informed consent does not seem necessary. If, however, Bob 
does have a reasonable expectation of privacy, and Alice still 
insists on observing him, then a violation of privacy does 
occur. In this case, Alice has collected personal information 
in an unethical manner. Informed consent can transform a 
potentially unethical collection of personal information into 
an ethical one. A collection of persona! information is un- 
ethical when it does not comport with the reasonable expec- 
tation of ptivacy for the situation at hand. Obtaining in- 
formed consent in these situations is necessary to avoid vio- 
lations of privacy. Not all collections of personal informa- 
tion exceed the boundaries of a reasonable expectation of 
privacy, however. That is, obtaining informed consent may 
be sufficient for an ethical collection of data, but it is cer- 
tainly not necessary. Alice does not need Bob's informed con- 
sent to watch him walk through a public square because 
Bob's reasonable expectation of privacy in this situation is 
limited. He would not reasonably expect that his right to 
privacy would protect him from observers as he walks through 
a public square. Suppose, however, that Alice peers into Bob's 
apartment window. Such an action obviously does not fall 
within Bob's reasonable expectation of privacy. Alice is en- 
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gaging»in ah unethical collection of personal information, 
and therefore violating Bob's privacy. Had Alice requested 
permission to observe Bob, however, a compromise may 
have been reached. 7 Thus, Bob may risk the loss of privacy, 
if Alice seeks prior consultation before her attempt to ob- 
serve him. In such a situation, the principle for respect for 
persons is preserved, Alice is free to conduct her observa- 
tions, and Bob does not suffer a violation of privacy. 

5 Centralization of Information 

In Seccion 4, we established that the collection of personal 
information does not necessarily result in an unethical loss 
of privacy. Specifically, if Bob gives his informed consent 
before releasing any personal information, the loss of pri- 
vacy which he experiences is not a violation. When Bob 
does give his informed consent, he essentially weighs all the 
perceived costs and benefits and concludes that the desirable 
functions of privacy (environment for maintaining relation- 
ships, freedom from physical access, and liberty of actions) 
are still preserved. In this section, we distinguish the act of 
collecting information from the act of centralizing informa- 
tion. By centralization of information, we mean the process 
of aggregating large quantities of persona! information which 
have been collected for different purposes, and using this 
aggregation of information for an entirely new purpose. We 
will argue that the centralization of information, in contrast 
to its collection, is unethical because centralization contra- 
venes the desirable functions of privacy identified in Section 
2.4. 

5.1 Creation of a Dossier Society 

In 1 986, Laudon [20J warned about the danger of the dos- 
sier society, in which personal files from different govern- 
ment agencies are integrated into a permanent national data- 
base. Advances in technology in addition to the government's 
loose interpretation and enforcement of the protections of 
the Privacy Act of 1974 had made the dossier society a real 
possibility, 8 Not only did the development of a dossier soci- 
ety threaten the traditional American desire for a limited 
role in government, it had harmful cultural consequences as 
well: 

From the individuals point of view, the most significant charac- 
teristic of the dossier society is that decisions made about us as 
citizens, employees, consumers, debtors, and supplicants rely 
less and less on personal face-ro-face contact, on what we say, or 
even on what we do, Instead decisions are based on information 
that is held in national systems, and interpreted by bureaucrats 
and clerical workers in distant locations. The decisions made 
about us arc based on a comprehensive "data image" drawn 
from diverse files [20]. 

What concerned Laudon most was the aggregation of 
power that a dossier society would bring to the federal gov- 



ernment, He feared the necessity of explaining an "official 
life" to any government official who demanded such an ex- 
planation. Such concerns led him to criticize the potential 
development of the FBI's plan to create a national computer- 
ized criminal history into a general purpose national infor- 
mation database. Twelve years later however, we realize that 
fears about the dossier society are not limited solely to "offi- 
cial" information held by the federal government. The inte- 
gration of commercial databases in industry has also created 
a de facto national database which is less official and more 
personal, even detailing preferences and habits. Culnan and 
Smith [22J describe the public uproar in 1991 over Lotus 
Marketplace: Households, a CD-ROM database which con- 
tained information, including lifestyle and purchasing pro- 
pensities, of 120 million individuals in 80 million U.S. house- 
holds. In June 1996, Lexis-Nexis launched its P-Trak ser- 
vice, advertised as the digital equivalent of the phone direc- 
tory (23). The P-Trak service, again, caused public concern 
because it gave access to Social Security Numbers. Within 
days of its launch, Lexis-Nexis, realizing the potential dan- 
gers of revealing such personal information, removed access 
to the Social Security Numbers. 

5.2 Economic Theory of Information 

The Lotus Marketplace: Households and Lexis-Nexis P-Trak 
controversies showed that centralized information could be 
easily accessible to everyone. Economic theory suggests that 
the cost of acquiring information guides behavior. For in- 
stance, if the perceived cost to Bob of learning how to select 
the very best apple in the supermarket is greater than its 
perceived benefits, Bob may decide to select a relatively good 
apple rather than the very best. Decreasing the cost of ac- 
quiring information, easily accessible databases increase the 
chance that persons will search for information that they 
would not otherwise seek because the cost would have been 
too high. Because there is such a low cost for obtaining the 
information, people may even acquire information which is 
neither pertinent nor reliable for the decisions rhey need to 
make. Imagine if Bob's business competitors and his inti- 
mate friends could easily obtain the same comprehensive 
data image which detailed not only his tax and credit records 
but his culinary preferences and purchasing habits as well. 
Easy access to an integrated federal and industry database 
seems devastating to our notions of privacy. 

5.3 Violation of Privacy Without Loss of Privacy 

Is there an ethical basis to our fear of the centralization of 
personal information? To the extent that no extra informa- 
tion is collected in the centralization process, how can there 
be any additional loss of privacy? While there may not neces- 
sarily be a loss of privacy, there is an unethical violation of 
privacy. Samet's [24] points out that we consider it a viola- 
tion of privacy if Bob looks into our window and takes note 
of what we are doing. However, we experience no violation 
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of privacy if'Bob looks out of his own window and notices 
what wc are doing outside' 

In addition, let's assume all of Bobs family and friends 
also record what they see about us out their windows. Later 
that week, they all get together to share and compare notes. 
There is something disturbing about the detailed personal 
profile that Bob's family and friends would be able to com- 
pile. 

According to Rachels [10], privacy is important because 
it provides the proper context for us to create and maintain 
different sorts of relationships with different people. Cen- 
tralization of personal information is unethical because it 
destroys this important context which privacy provides. The 
comprehensive data image created in a centralized database 
denies us the ability to engage in the "different patterns of 
behavior associated with different relationships.'' While we 
have not consented to divulging certain information to cer- 
tain parties, ail parties who use the comprehensive data im- 
age can acquire that information. We might even say that a 
comprehensive data image is a portrayal of person that really 
does not exist. That is to say, at no single moment in time, 
do we display all behaviors that may be revealed in the com- 
prehensive data image. Rather, we maintain different faces 
and behaviors in different contexts and relationships. Fur- 
ther, such a comprehensive data image permits subsets of 
information that are not personally or socially meaningful. 
The centralization of information creates an unsound profile 
because it takes information out of its original context and 
uses it in a different context. While certain information may 
be accurate in the context for which it was initially collected, 
it may be inaccurate when it is moved into a different con- 
text in a process of centralization. We may observe Bob as a 
careless free spirit at the racy nightclub which he frequents 
on the weekends. This certainly does not mean that he ex- 
hibits the same characteristics in his decisions as CEO of 
bis company or as a father to his children. For these reasons, 
we conclude that centralization violates privacy. By changing 
the context in which information was initially collected, it 
counteracts a key function of privacy: the ability to create 
and maintain different relationships. 19 5.4 Informed Con- 
sent and Centralization of Information In section 4.3, we 
suggested thac obtaining informed consent is sufficient for 
an ethical collection of information. How does obtaining 
informed consent affect the centralization of information? 
As discussed in the previous section, we believe thar the 
centralization of information is prima facie unethical. Un- 
like the collection of information, which can be ethical even 
without obtaining informed consent, there are no conditions 
under which centralization of information can be ethical 
without obtaining informed consent. In fact, in situations 
where personal information is centralized, it is often im- 
practical or impossible to even obtain the informed consent 
of the individuals. 



For example, Parker [25] describes the ethical conflict 
faced by a scientist who finds two different kinds of data on 
the same subject pool. The scientist believes that thete would 
be significant scientific value .in merging and analyzing the 
data. Unfortunately, while informed consent had been ob- 
tained from the subject pool for collecting their personal 
information for the earlier studies, the subjects have now 
dispersed, and it is impossible to obtain their informed con- 
sent for this centralization of information. By merging the 
data, the scientist would be unethical. Parker suggests that 
the solution is to obtain the informed consent of a proxy, or 
representative of the subject pool, such as an independent 
committee. The proxy would weigh the benefits of rhe re- 
search against the violation of privacy to decide whether the 
merging should be allowed. 

Parker's solution of a proxy may be sufficient for his sce- 
nario because the amount of centralization is small. We do 
not believe, however, that the solution of obtaining informed 
consent through a proxy can be extended to scenarios with 
large amounts of centralization. That is, when the scale of 
centralization is large enough to create a digital dossier, it is 
unlikely that an individual will consent to such a portrayal. 
Such profiles are dangerous because the superfluous infor- 
mation they provide affects how decisions are made, Fur- 
thermore, large scale centralization of information is a viola- 
tion of privacy because the data images it creates are used 
out of context, and counteract the ability to create and main- 
tain different relationships. 

6 Reasonable Expectations of Privacy in Public 
Places 

From the foregoing discussion, it does not seem that we 
necessarily have a prima facie right to privacy outside of that 
based on Benn's general principle of privacy. In fact, Ware 
[26] suggests that society will not and should not protect an 
individual's privacy at all costs. There is inevitable conflict 
between an individual's right to privacy and a community's 
rights. Such conflict may be manifested in monetary terms, 
inefficiencies to systems, or denial of desirable social ser- 
vices. This awareness of community rights is particularly 
pertinent to the right to privacy in public places, a concept 
introduced by Nissenbaum [27]. 

6.1 Privacy in Public Places 

For Nissenbaum, current theories of privacy (Section 2) do 
not adequately address the relevance of privacy in realms 
other than the intimate and personal. Previous works on 
privacy ([4], [5], [6], [7], [28]) attempt to define a distinct 
and mutually exclusive boundary between an intimate per- 
sonal realm where privacy is protected and a public realm 
where privacy has no relevance and all information is avail- 
able to everyone. Nissenbaum [27] points out rhat while "there 
is a broad consensus on what information may be classified 
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personal anti intimate, there is, on the other hand little, if 
anything, that people universally would admit into a com- 
pletely public realm if by that we mean that it is governed by 
no norms of privacy whatever." Rather than viewing a con- 
text as purely private or purely public, we might view the 
context as having both private and public elements. 
Nissenbaum criticizes the notion that there is a relationship 
between a place and information which might be obtained 
in that place. That is, we should not assume that information 
is public simply because the place in which is was obtained 
is public. For instance, "shoppers may not object to using 
open shopping carts but may sense violation if inquisitive 
neighbors noted and reported on their purchases" [27). For 
Nissenbaum, a conception of privacy should extend consid- 
eration to all information, including information which is 
obtained in public places. 

6.2 Reasonable Expectation of Privacy 
The protection of privacy in public realms cannot be as strong 
as in intimate realms. While we should extend consideration 
of privacy to the public realm, we must also acknowledge the 
limitations of privacy in the public realm. Moor's [91 con- 
cept of a naturally private situation captures the essence of 
the limitations of our right to privacy. A natural!-/ private 
situation seems to be nothing more than the experience of 
isolation in a public place. Recall the sudden interruption of 
Bob's peaceful meditation in the Grand Canyon by the rude 
mule riding tourists. Although the intrusion is annoying and 
unfortunate, Bob has no right to privacy in this public place. 
The protection of privacy in such a public realm is limited, 
and his loss of privacy cannot be a violation. 

How, then, do we determine what is reasonable in our 
expectation of privacy in public places? Bob may experience 
a loss of privacy when he purchases some boob at the local 
bookstore because the bookstore may record Bob's purchas- 
ing preferences for inventory purposes, Such a collection of 
personal information would reduce Bob's secrecy and ano- 
nymity. The collection of this information seems reasonable 
because such public transactions are a necessary aspect of 
everyday life in society. Nevertheless, Bob may also reason- 
ably expect that the information obtained by the bookstore 
will not be shared with third parties because such sharing 
was not the initial purpose for collecting the information. 
Our expectation of the protections of privacy should con- 
sider the needs of society's other entities such as industry, 
government, and community. A reasonable expectation is 
one which considers the practical harms which accompany a 
loss of privacy. That is, a claim of privacy seems reasonable 
only if there might be potential harm caused by the loss of 
privacy. For instance, Bobs claim of privacy would not be 
reasonable if Alice merely observed the nice red shirt he was 
wearing. A reasonable expectation of privacy should also 
consider the dynamic nature of the hierarchy of rights: de- 
pending upon the context of the situation, there may be other 



intrinsic principles and rights which may be more important 
than privacy. When Bob is in his house, his right to privacy 
may take precedence over Sallys right to observe him. If he 
is in a public square, however, Sally's general liberty to ob- 
serve may take precedence over Bob's right to privacy. An- 
other example of the dynamic nature of rights is the revela- 
tion Bob's past history of drug addiction in his criminal trial. 
In normal circumstances, such a revelation may be inappro- 
priate and a violation of Bob's privacy. In a criminal trial, 
however, the principle of social justice takes precedence over 
the principle of individual privacy. Reasonable expectations 
of privacy in public places must change as our social envi- 
ronment changes. Having expectations of privacy is particu- 
larly relevant when we consider the effects of the fast pace of 
information technology on our moral norms. For instance, 
until 1967, when the Supreme Count decided in Katz v. 
United States, that telephone conversations should be pri- 
vate, some considered these conversations to be property of 
those who owned the telephone equipment. In response to 
the publication of Robert Bork's videotape rental records in 
the newspaper, the Video Privacy Act of 1988 reversed the 
status of video rental records from public to private (.27]. 
More recently, the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforce- 
jaent Act of 1994 limited access to drivers' records, which 
were previously regarded as public records l"no-holds barred" 
[27). Our use of information technology will continue to 
reveal new issues of privacy in public places, shifting our 
societal judgments and affecting our moral norms, Our ex- 
pectations of privacy will change with such developments. 

7 Privacy and the Internet 

We maintain that the Internet, in its current state, is a public 
place. Recall Nissenbaum's separation of place from infor- 
mation (27]. That is, although we may be sitting in a private 
place (our own homes), when we access the Internet, we are 
engaging in transactions and exchanging information with 
other entities (companies, government, educational institu- 
tions, etc.) which are definitely not part of our intimate and 
personal realms. Although we may be in a physically private 
location, the transactions that cake place on the Web strongly 
parallel those transactions that occur every day in our public 
lives. If the Internee is a public place, what then should be 
our reasonable expectations of privacy? Currently, reason- 
able expectations of privacy on the Internet are neither for- 
mally rooted nor weli developed, Because Internet technol- 
ogy facilitates the manipulation and collection of informa- 
tion, losses of privacy occur continually, and unfortunately, 
it is often difficult to determine what constitutes an ethical 
or unethical collection of data. For example, each time Bob 
views a page on the Web, that Web site collects several im- 
portant pieces of information about him: the name of his 
computer, the time of the request, and the address of the 
previous Web page he was viewing. As previously discussed, 
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oiie way to» avoid the unctbicaJ collection of personal infor- 
mation is to obtain informed consent. But obtaining informed 
consent every time Bob moves to a different Web site would 
be impractical. 

It is helpful to compare new Internet situations to more 
familiar situations, in which our expectations of privacy are 
better developed. For instance, is making a purchase on the 
Web similar to purchasing a candy bar from a vending ma- 
chine? Or is it more similar to purchasing a candy bar from 
the local supermarket! In order to purchase something on 
the Web> we must release personal information such as our 
name, address, and perhaps credit card information. The 
analogy of the supermarket, then, seems more appropriate 
than the vending machine. Be- cause we release personal 
information to a supermarket when we apply for discount 
cards, we would reasonably expect the supermarket to track 
our purchases for the purposes of maintaining customer sat- 
isfaction and proper inventory. Likewise, we might reason- 
ably expect similar forms of information collection from a 
Web site. 

Such analogies can take us only so far. What should the 
reasonable expectations of privacy be when we visit virtual 
galleries or adult sites on the Web? Are and should we be 
afforded complete anonymity when engaging in online chat 
groups? It may take time before our moral norms develop in 
this new Internet context. As we discover new situations in 
which privacy may be violated on the Internet, we will con- 
tinue to adjust and reformulate our moral norms. 

8 Internet Cookies 

Internet cookies provide a test for our claims about the col- 
lection and centralization of information. Since early 1996, 
when an article in the San Jose Mercury brought cookies to 
public awareness, there has been much concern over cook- 
ies' effect on our privacy [29], Nonetheless, popular senti- 
ment, like the following statement expressed on a public 
message board on the Internet, demonstrates a failure to 
distinguish the tool from its use (see section 4,1): I hate 
cookies. . . They [those who use cookies] may think it's 
harmless but they are taking something without permission 
and without payment [30]. Although reasonable expectations 
of privacy on the Internet are not yet well developed, in this 
section, we offer an interpretation of a reasonable expecta- 
tion of privacy with regard to the use of Internet cookies. 
Once the public has developed a reasonable expectation of 
privacy for cookies, we can determine what uses of Internet 
cookies require informed consent. We will show that some 
uses of cookies arc morally permissible while other uses are 
immoral. Based on our analysis of the collection and central- 
ization of information and our discussions of public places 
and reasonable expectations, we will identify the conceptual 
muddles which cookies present and explain how cookies can 
be used in both morally permissible and unethical ways. 



8.1 What are Internet Cookies? 

When we visit a Web site, that Web site may give our Web 
browser a block of text, which is usually a name, value pair. 
On each subsequent visit to that Web site, our browser sends 
that specific block of text back to the Web site. Upon receiv- 
ing that text, the Web site can act in a variety of ways. For 
instance, it recognizes our browser as a repeat visitor, and 
may provide us with customized service. It can also change 
the value of the block of text depending on our behavior at 
that Web site. Our Web browser remembers this block of 
text, commonly known as a cookie, by storing it on our hard 
drive. Not all cookies store information on our hard drives. 
Transient cookies are stored in the memory of the computer 
only for the duration of the current web browsing session. 
For example, Bluestem, the WWW Identification Service at 
the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign uses these 
transient cookies to store authentication information once 
users have logged onto the secure system. Mallard, a Web 
based interactive learning environment developed at the 
University of Illinois also uses cookies in its authentication 
system." 

In both cases, the cookies are removed when the user 
logs out of the system or quits the Web browser. Because 

problems, the remainder of this paper will focus on the per- 
sistent cookies, which are stored on a users hard drive. 

8.2 Argument Against Cookies 

Mayer-Schoenberger [31] presents four major reasons why 
cookies are an invasion of our privacy. In this section we 
show that the conceptual muddles created by cookies weaken 
his argument against them. 

Cookies are stored on the user's computer without his 
consent or knowledge. The typical computer user also has 
no knowledge that cache files, temporary fdes, and log files 
ate being stored on his computer. In fact, most of these files 
fill much more space on the hard disk than the small block 
of text of a cookie. This objection, then, cannot be about 
cookies, but about the use of computers and technology in 
genetai. We might think of a computer as an incomprehen- 
sible system. That is, just as we do not necessary know how 
our automobile transmission operates, we cannot know about 
everything which occurs in our computers. In the automo- 
bile, we don't need the driver's consent to shift gears. Simi- 
larly, we probably do not need consent for a program to 
store a small Je on out hard disk. In fact, it would be coun- 
terproductive to our use of computers if we were informed 
every time an application wanted to change the internal state 
of our computer. The advantages of Web technology seem to 
far outweigh the tiny harm of a small block of text set on our 
hard drive. The cookie is clandestinely and automatically 
transferred from the user's machine to the Web server. The 
typical computer user is unaware of much information which 
is automatically transferred from his computer into the net- 
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warkcA:wodd. Each time wc visit a Web site, for instance, 
our computer transmits much information to the Web server 
including our IP address, the current time, and the previous 
Web page we were visiting. 'If our computer is linked to the 
networked world, it is, without our knowledge, continuously 
transferring information about its location and existence to 
other computers. E-mail is not sent directly to the intended 
receiver, but is automatically transferred through numerous 
machines of which we have no knowledge. Such automatic 
uansferrai of information is essential to our use of current 
technology. Because cookies allow the Web server to set an 
expiration date, they violate the "accuracy" and "timeliness" 
principles in the European Union Directive on the Protec- 
tion of Personal Data. This argument seems to mistake the 
tool for its use. In fact, the expiration date option allows the 
realization of the accuracy and timeliness principles. Of 
course it is possible for someone to abuse this option thereby 
violating the principles in the Directive. The cookie, itself, 
does not violate the principles." 

Once the cookie is set, it is freely accessible to Web 
servers. This argument is technically inaccurate. Only the 
Web server which set the cookie can access that cookie, 
Additionally, no other Web server would understand or have 
use for the cookie except the Web server that set it. 

8.3 Morally Permissible Uses of Cookies: Collection of 
Information 

It is important to keep in mind that cookies are merely a 
tool which is used to collect personal information. As we 
have discussed previously, the collection of personal infor- 
mation does not necessarily result in a violation of privacy. 
Imagine that Bob visits his local grocery store. When Bob 
enters the store, Carol, the store- keeper, immediately rec- 
ognizes him as a valued repeat customer. She greets Bob 
with a form handshake and shows him the new shipment of 
ripe apples, Bobs favorite fruit, which just arrived. Bob fills 
his shopping cart with the best fruits and vegetables he can 
find. He purchases his goods, and takes off down the street, 
munching on a delicious newly purchased apple. The fact 
that Carol recognized Bob and temembered what he liked 
would be considered "doing good business" on the part of 
Carol. Each time Bob has visited her store, Carol has no- 
ticed what types of fruits and vegetables Bob likes to buy. 
Bob returns to Carol's grocery store because he appreciates 
the customized service he receives there. When cookies are 
used for site personalization and online ordering systems, 
they are an effort to "do good business" on the Web. There 
are benefits for both the Web site and the Web customer. If 
Bob likes the ease of service and the personal attention he 
receives at a Web site, he may return there often. In these 
situations, the collection of information performed by cook- 
ies does nothing more than mimic the memory of Carol. As 
a repeat customer to Carol's grocery store, Bob has implic- 
itly consented to having Carol remember his preferences. 



That is to say, Bob's reasonable expectation of privacy in this 
scenario is that Carol may recognize him after multiple vis- 
its. Likewise, since a large component of the Internet paral- 
lels similar purchasing scenarios, it is also within a reason- 
able expectation of privacy for a Web site to recognize Bob 
as a repeat visitor. In both cases, the information collected 
by Carol or the cookie does not result in a violation of pri- 
vacy because of Bob's reasonable expectations as a repeat 
customer. Notice that outside the grocery store, Carol knows 
nothing about Bob. She may not even know Bob's name. 
Similarly, cookies are useful to a Web site only when we visit 
that Web site. The Web site may recognize Bob only as some- 
one who has visited before. It does not know his e-mail 
address, phone number, or home address unless he has ex- 
plicitly given the Web site such information. Garfinkel [33] 
describes how cookies may, in fact, be used to protect pri- 
vacy. Used properly, cookies can eliminate the need for cen- 
tral data banks. Generally, a cookie is a unique number which 
is used to reference a databank of information stored at the 
Web site. For instance, Bob may have a cookie which has 
the value 007 stored on his computer. When Bob visits the 
Web site, his Web browser sends the number 007 to the site. 
With that number, the Web site can look up information in 
its databank and find out that visitor 007 has visited ten 
times before and likes to read the articles about the apple 
industry which are available on the site. However, as Garfinkel 
describes, rather than using the cookie as a unique identi- 
fier, the actual preferences might be stored in the cookie 
itself, eliminating the need fot a central databank. For in- 
stance, instead of a cookie which has the value 007, the 
cookie might now consist of: 
visits = 10; articles » apple 

Therefore, when Bob leaves, he takes his cookie filled 
with personal preferences with him, leaving the Web site 
unable to remember anything about him until he returns. 13 

8.4 Immoral Uses of Cookies: Centralization of Information 
Not all uses of cookies are ethical. The use of cookies by the 
target marketing industry to track our behavior on the Internet 
is an attempt to centralize personal information. In Section 
5, we criticized the centralization of information for taking 
information out of its intended context and putting it in a 
new, foreign context. Target marketers' use of cookies is a 
special case of centralization of information. Their initial 
purpose in the collection of information is the centralization 
of information. Target marketers have developed a technique 
to rrack us all over the Internet by adding cookies to the 
advertisement banners on so Web pages. Such uses of cook- 
ies do not seem to fit within a reasonable expectation of 
privacy on the Web. Consider the following scenario: Bob 
visits the Web site www.dailynews.com to read about the 
happenings of the day. On that page, he notices an advertise- 
ment banner for Jazzy Widgets. The advertisement banner 
was placed on the www.dailynews.com Web page by a target 
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marketing company named Banners-R-Us. Unknown to Bob, 
as he is reading the daily news, a cookie has just been set on 
his computer by www.bannersrus.com (not 
www.dailynews.com!). After he finishes reading the news, 
the www.dailynews.com site asks him to register for addi- 
tional access to the site. Bob happily divulges his name, e- 
mail, phone, and address because he has enjoyed the Daily 
News site. However, he does not consent to sending that 
registration information to Banners-R- Us, Bob completes 
his visit at www.dailynews.com and decides to visit his fa- 
vorite online compact disc shopping site, 
www.columbiahut.com, to purchase some new CDs. At 
www.columbiahut.com, he notices an advertisement banner 
for Classical Widgets. Again, the Classical Widgets banner 
was placed at the Columbia Hut Web site by Banners-R-Us. 
Again, through the advertisement banner for Classical Wid- 
gets and unknown to Bob, the Banners-R-Us cookie previ- 
ously set at www.dailynews.com is sent to 
www.bannersrus.com, Banners-R-Us now knows that Bob 
enjoys reading the news at the Daily News site and purchas- 
ing CDs at the Columbia Hut site. If it received any of the 
registration information Bob gave to the Daily News site, it 
may even be able to connect his name and e-mail address 
with his Web browsing behavior [34]. Banners-R-Us will 
continue to track Bob and gather information about his 
browsing behavior wherever he bumps into advertisement 
banners placed by Banners- R-Us on the Web. 

The use of cookies to track users as they move from site 
to site is an unethical invasion of privacy. Such use violates 
our privacy because it creates an undesirable loss of ano- 
nymity and secrecy. No consent has been obtained by target 
marketers before they collect information about us. Recall 
from Section 4.3 that the lack of consent does not necessary 
render an act unethical. In this cookie case, however, con- 
sent seems necessary to legitimize the collection of data. The 
reason is that such a setting of cookies does not fall within 
the realm of our current reasonable expectation of privacy 
for the Web. The cookies set by target marketers differ sig- 
nificantly from those set at a Web site we are actually visit- 
ing. When we visit a Web site, it is reasonable to expect that 
site to collect information about us (recall the example with 
Carol the storekeeper). When Bob frequents a Web site, he 
is actively establishing a relationship that site. With target 
marketers, however, Bob has no intention nor inclination to 
establish a relationship with them. For them to obtain infor- 
mation about him without his consent, then, is beyond a 
reasonable expectation of privacy. 

In Section 8.3, we mentioned that a Web site cannot 
obtain a user's e-mail address, phone number, or home ad- 
dress by setting cookies. According to Cranor [32], how- 
ever, "multiple Web sites sometimes share access to cookies. 
A user who reveals personal information to one Web site 
may unwittingly reveal that information to other sites." Spe- 
cifically, if Web sites have agreements to share information 



with target marketers which have advertisement banners on 
those sites, information which users may reveal to that par- 
ticular Web site through registration forms may ultimately 
be linked to their Web browsing behavior, obtained by tar- 
get marketers through their use of cookies to centralize in- 
formation. This is one technique which might be used to 
generate lists for unsolicited bulk e-mail. 

8.5 Cookies and Consent 

In section 8.4, we argued that the setting of cookies by 
target marketers is immoral because such a collection of 
information is not within a reasonable expectation. We have 
argued that consent is necessary when a collection of per- 
sonal information does not comport with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of privacy. 

During the early stages of this paper, the current version 
of the Netscape Web browser, Netscape Navigator 3.01, 
had the option to set a "cookie alert" which would warn the 
user when a site wanted to set a cookie. The alert notifica- 
tion would give the user the option of either accepting or 
rejecting that cookie. The default setting of Netscape, how- 
ever, was to accept all cookies unconditionally, Furthermore, 
there did not exist an option to completely reject all cookies. 

Currently, the new Netscape Communicator 4.04 has 
extended its cookie options. Not only can users set the 
"cookie alert" option, they also have options to accept all 
cookies, only cookies that are returned to the originating 
server, or completely disable cookies. Notice that the option 
to accept only cookies that are returned to the originating 
server distinguishes our morally permissible and immoral 
cookies. The default setting, however, remains the uncondi- 
tional acceptance of all cookies. 14 In addition, these cookie 
warnings appear only when a Web site desires to set a cookie 
on a user's hard drive, Technically, no loss of privacy has 
occurred at this point. Loss of privacy occurs later, when the 
cookie is collected and transmitted back to the Web site on 
subsequent visits. Users must also be informed when such 
transmission of cookies occur. Mayer-Schoenberger [31] 
raises the point that the cookie warnings provided by popu- 
lar Web browsers are cryptic and hard to understand for the 
typical user. Indeed, these cookie warnings may not provide 
enough information to be considered informed consent. 
However, because the default behavior of popular Web brows- 
ers is the unconditional acceptance of cookies without noti- 
fication, only users who are already "cookie savvy" enable 
the alert option and receive no- tification. Most users do not 
even know what a cookie is. Additionally, with the abundant 
use of cookies on the Internet, cookie warnings soon be- 
come a hindrance rather than a help. As Cranor [32] ob- 
serves, "when such disruptions occur frequently, individuals 
are unlikely to pay close attention to them." 

Cookie preferences should be configured similarly to the 
security options found on popular Web browsers like 
Netscape and Internet Explorer. By default, these security 
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options, _ynli^e cookie options, are enabled. For instance, 
we are always warned whenever we may be sending 
unencrypted information to a Web site. To disable this warn- 
ing, we simply click an option which appears in the warning 
window itself. In contrast, in order to configure cookie pref- 
erences, the user must first know about cookies and then 
have the patience to find the options in the various browser 
menus. By default, Web browsers should inform the user 
about the setting and transmission of cookies. Additionally, 
the warning windows should then contain the various op- 
tions to enable, distinguish, and disable all cookies. These 
options would allow users to configure their cookie prefer- 
ences "on the y,° for example, if the cookies warnings be- 
come too annoying. 

Another possible solution is to include privacy policy 
choices (cookie options) in the setup phase of software in- 
stallation. When installed on a computer, typical software 
packages must go through a one-time setup phase. During 
the setup phase, the user is asked to give information which 
is needed by the software program. Therefore, the setup phase 
is an ideal place to obtain informed consent from a user. 
Recall in Section 3.2 that the disclosure of all pertinent in- 
formation (whether or not the user is interested) is necessary 
for informed consent. While typical users may not be inter- 
ested in privacy policies, they must ail endure this setup 
phase in order to use the software. Placing privacy options 
in this setup phase then forces the user to become informed 
about the potential privacy losses and violations related to 
the software. With the recommendations of the previous 
paragraph, this mechanism would inform users about cook- 
ies and give them the ability to change their personal prefer- 
ences concerning cookies "on the y." Cookies are so preva- 
lent on the Internet that completely disabling them would 
likely limit the capabilities of the Web browser. We reem- 
phasize that is unnecessary to disable all cookies since typi- 
cal uses lie within reasonable expectations of privacy. What 
is important in developing cookie configuration policies, 
then, is distinguishing morally permissible cookies from 
immoral cookies. 

9 Summary and Conclusions 

The Internet provides a new context in which to explore our 
ideas about privacy. The scale and ease of personal informa- 
tion collection and centralization have caused general con- 
cern and confusion regarding our rights to privacy in such 
an environment. We have offered a framework for evaluat- 
ing the ethics of the manipulation of information on the 
World Wide Web. We believe that there are both ethical and 
unethical ways to collect personal information. 

Specifically, collection of information is unethical when 
such collection lies beyond our reasonable expectation of 
privacy for the situation. Obtaining informed consent be- 
fore collecting personal information, however, is a sufficient 



means for preventing violations of privacy. While collection 
of personal information can be ethical, we believe that cen- 
tralization of personal information is inherently unethical 
because it undermines the basic function of privacy to cre- 
ate and maintain personal relationships. 

Finally, we described the Internet as a public place and 
offered an interpretation of a reasonable expectation of pri- 
vacy for certain situations on the Web. Specifically, we ex- 
plored the the issue of Internet cookies and concluded that 
the use of cookies for online shopping and for customer 
preferences is morally permissible. In contrast, the use of 
cookies by target matketers to monitor consumer habits is 
unethical not only because such collection lies beyond a rea- 
sonable expectation of privacy but also because the collected 
information is unethically centralized, ♦ 
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1 . Moor asserts that normative privacy is culturally determined: situauons which ought 

to be private should be open to rational and moral argument. 

2. Good reason, in this sense, must be a reason grounded on moral principle such as 

freedom of others, justice, res pea for persons, or avoidance of needless pain. 
i. Ward had taken her landlord to court because he had railed to deal with the 
cockroaches and rodents which infested her apartment. 

4. In his article "Private Life in Cyberspace", Bartow (19) reflects on the Lotus 

Marketplace; Households decision. He contrasts today's misuse of information 
and technology to the tcstraim exhibited in small towns, where everyone knows 
information about everyone else, but cares enough to use the information in a 
respectful manner. 

5. We are not saying that the tool itself has no effect on people's behavior. Johnson [16) 

argues that because computers facilitate the collection of information, people 
engage in activities which would have not otherwise been possible. Computers, 
as tools, therefore are an important factor in how people make decisions. 

6. An activity is immune if it is not appropriate for unauthorized persons to watch it. 

7. As Mattin and Schiiizinger [151 na»e observed, most people tend to accept risks 

which arc voluntarily undertaken. 

8. The Privacy Act of 1974 forbade the executive branch of the government from 

(hating information among distinct government program areas. Use of informarion 
wu limited to "routine use," or a "purpose which is compatible with the purpose 
for which it was collected." Unfortunately, interpretations of "routine use" were 
soloose, they left the Privacy Aamcffcarve. In addition, the Office of Management 
and Budget, the agency designated to enforce the Privacy Act, essentially refused 
to uphold the principles of the Act. BothLaudon [20]andShattuck[21] provide 
informative sections about the Privacy Act of 1 974. 

9. Under GavUon's definition of privacy, there may indeed be a loss of privacy. That is 

to say, because we are the subject of Bob's attention , a degree of our anonymi ry is 
lost [81. However, according to Moor, this would be a loss of narural privacy 
which is nor necessarily a violation of privacy [91 

1 0. It might be. argued that although the centralized information exists, (hit docs not 

mean that everyone will choose to use it. However, as discussed in 5.2, centralization 
reduces the cost of obtaining information and makes it more likely that someone 
will choose to access it. In this sense, it is very much a factor in determining how 
people act. This argument is similar to the argument Johnson ( 16) uses to show 
that tools such as computers are a factor in determining what people do. 

1 1. For more information on Mallard, consult http.7/www.ccn.uiuc.edu/MalUrd. 

12. The European Union Directive on the Protection of Personal Data includes five 

conditions: (1) personal data must be "processed fairly and lawfully" and only 
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•"ccll*«ed f* ■ specific, explicit, and legitimate purpose*; (2) no further processing 
which is incompatible with the original legitimate purpose is permitted] (3) 
processing must be "adequate, relevant, and not excessive in relation to the 
purpose" as well as "accurate, and when necessity, kept up to date*; (4) dan may 
be stored for "no longer than necessary for the purposes for which the data wis 
collected" (5) processing may take place only if the person to whom tile personal 
information refers "has unambiguously given his consent." 

13. The contents of the cookies in the above examples are quire simplified. For a 
detailed description of what cookies actually look like, consult the book by 
GarfinkclandSpaiTord[331. 

14. While Internet Explorer 4.0 hasoptions to warn, always accept, or disable cookies, 
it does not distinguish morally permissible cookies from immoral cookies, as 



Net* 



4.04 does. 
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